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for the chassis of the 1%-ton truck above, 
f.o.b. factory. This is International Model 
C-30, 133-inch wheelbase—lowest priced 
1%-ton, 6-cylinder truck in International 
history. 
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Below is the popular Half-Ton, 6-cylin- 
der International Model C-1. Complete 
with handy pick-up body, as shown, for 
$530, f.0.b. factory. Model C-1 comes 
in 113-in. and 125-in. wheelbases. Panel, 
canopy-top express, and attractive sta- 
tion-wagon bodies available. The 113-in. 
wheelbase chassis is priced at 

















INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS have always been 
known as high quality trucks that any man could ab- 
solutely depend on for long, hard mileage and trouble- 
free service. Thousands of farmers are hauling with 
old Internationals today with never a thought of re- 
placement. They are reaping the benefit of their wise 
investment of years back. 


So it is no wonder that people are flocking to In- 
ternational ownership today, for today Internationals 
are being bought at far lower prices. Demand from 
both industry and agriculture has brought about 
large-volume production—and that makes possible 
such International prices as you see on this page, 
without sacrifice of quality. 


Joe Field, of Sanford, Fla., and C. W. Henderson, 
of Everson, Wash., whose new Internationals are 
shown above and below, are counting on Interna- 
tional quality and service to stay with 
them year after year. So are countless 
others between these far-distant points. 
So can you! 


Haul your loads with International. 
Don’t be satisfied with less at today’s 
low International prices. Sizes from 
Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheel trucks. 
Ask any International branch or dealer 
to demonstrate a truck for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S.Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA — Chicago, Ill. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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is worth keeping, or even if you don’t, 

you should read Senator William H. 
King’s article two pages further back. 
He thinks America is in danger, and we 
think he’s right. Senator King is 71, seri- 
ous-minded, Senator from Utah since 
1917, Democrat. 
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HILE Mr. Patterson’s interesting 

message on a later page speaks for 
itself, we want to supplement it with a 
few more words concerning our new 
Editorial Director, Walter B. 
Pitkin. 

The many people who know 
him only as author, economist 
and top-notch teacher of jour- 
nalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity are apt to say: ‘‘Walter 
Pitkin? What’s he know about 
farming?” Thereby showing 
up their own imperfect know- 
ledge in a deplorable manner. 

Our Folks may be assured 
that Mr. Pitkin knows agri- 
culture. He has been in it all 
his life, from the inside out, 
the bottom up and the top- 
side down. He operates more 
farm land at this moment than 
twenty average Farm Journal 
readers combined. He knows 
small-scale farming and large- 
scale farming alike. 

Now we have said enough 
about Mr. Pitkin, and more 
than he will approve when he 
reads this. But we hope we 
have put to rest, for a good 
while to come, any idea that 


[i you really think the American system 
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N “Who’s Who,” which tells about 

Walter B. Pitkin at length, you 
will also find the biography of Edward 
C. Volkert, whose pleasing painting 
of cows in a sunlit pasture adorns the 
cover this month. 

Mr. Volkert lives in Connecticut, 
exhibits his pictures in the great gal- 
leries, and is happiest, we think, when 
doing farm subjects. Anyway, you will 
like his cattle painting, we are sure. 
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ND that reminds us to call your atten- 
tion to the altered form of the 
cover design—what the printers call the 
“lay-out.”” It permits the use of a larger 
picture, of a better shape for the artist, 
and has some other advantages. 
The October design, which features an 
unusually fine landscape with two mag- 
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nificent geese, will be a fitting cover for 
the much enlarged and improved maga- 
zine. We know you will like it. 
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HESE changes, and many others you 

will note this month and next, are under 
the capable direction of John Kenney, of 
New York, Philadelphia, Texas, Kansas 
and Maine. 

Mr. Kenney is not in ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
which is a pity. But you can take our 
word for it that he knows his profession, 
and that the designing and illustrating 

of the magazine will be better 
done than ever before. 
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ON’T forget them, please 
—the nine essential pieces 
of home equipment needed to 
have your home modern are: 


PAGE 


Volz 
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Running Water 

A Modern Bathroom 
Electric or Gas Lighting 
10 Screens 

Refrigeration 

Telephone 

Power for Heavy Work 
Effective Sewage Disposal 
Heat in all Rooms 


oo 


If you do not have all of 
these, and can’t get them this 
year, at least don’t give them 
Plan ahead and add as 
you can. The most urgent, 
no doubt, are numbers one, 
two and eight. But all are 
important for modern stand- 
ards of health, comfort and 
29 convenience, and every farm 


this magazine would acquire 
an Editorial Director who 


didn’t know farming. Opp MENTION 


KEEPING WELL 
PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 


. by Dr. E. C. Dubois 
by Our Humorists 36 
(While we think of it) 


home should have all nine. 
38 The Editors 











© : We publish The Farm Journal 
Our Editorial Plan for Our Folks. Our Folks now 
numbering more than six million, are al] those into whose homes 
the magazine goes—father, mother, son, daughter—all the members 
of the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of 
sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and never harm those 
who read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and 
encouragement to all. 
The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers two 
years for 50 cents, one year 25 cents; in Philadelphia and foreign 


countries, two years for $1.00; Canada, one year $1.00. 


Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
Penna. 

Entered as second-class matter in accord- 


ance with the Postal Laws at the Post Office 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this . 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate ewindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall] not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 








54% MORE TREAD RUBBER 


IN NEW GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRE 


TO GIVE GREATEST TRACTION FOR EVERY FARM NEED 


rr. YOU are using a tractor with steel lug wheels, 
change over now to Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
If you are ordering new equipment, specify Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires on your new tractor. 

Look at this amazing Super Traction Low 
Pressure Tire illustrated at the right, and read the 
many advantages over steel lug wheels. 


Firestone has constantly been the pioneer and 
leader in the development of balloon tires for farm 
equipment, and today 54% more rubber is used in 
the deeper, wider, flatter, self-cleaning tread, with 
higher, more rugged shoulders. 


This thicker tread is held securely to the tire 
body because of the patented Firestone construction 
feature of two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords 
directly under the tread. This binds the Gum-Dipped 
cord body and the more rugged tread together in 
one inseparable unit. 

Call on the nearest Firestone Service Store, 
Firestone Tire Dealer or Implement Dealer today. 
Find out about the easy payment plan for equipping 
your tractor, truck or car with these new Ground 
Grip Tires that give you Super Traction for every 
farm need. 

Remember! This heavy, Super-Traction tread is 
guaranteed not to loosen from the tire body under 
any conditions, and all other parts of the tire are 
fully guaranteed to give satisfaction, 


SPECIFY FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP 
TIRES ON YOUR NEW TRACTOR 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone— featuring Margaret Speaks, 
soprano, and the Firestone Choral Symphony, with William Daly's 
Orchestra — every Monday night over N.B.C.—WEAF Network 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FIRESTONE 
TIRES IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 
FOR EVERY CAR OWNER 





CENTURY PROGRESS TYPE OLDFIELD TYPE COURIER TYPE 
The sensation in tire | The tire that taught For new tire safety 
value for 1935. thrift to millions. at a very low price. 

















GET TODAY’S PRICES ON THESE TIRES 


| © 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 








FIRESTONE 


GROUND GRIP 
TRACTOR TIRES 


@ SAVE 25% IN FUEL 

@ DO 25% MORE WORK 
PER DAY 

@ GIVE BETTER TRACTION 

@ OO NOT NEED CHAINS 

@ TRAVEL FASTER 

@ RIDE EASIER 

@ WILL NOT PACK THE 
SOIL 


@ REDUCE BREAKAGE 
AND REPAIRS 

@.PERMIT USE OF TRAC- 
TOR ON HIGHWAY 

@ CAN BE USED FOR 
BELT WORK 

@ RUBBER TIRES MAKE 
POSSIBLE YEAR-ROUND 
TRACTOR USE ON THE 
FARM 





FIRESTONE AUTO SUPPLIES 
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FOR QUICK STARTS AND FOR BETTER 
LONGER MILEAGE BRAKING CONTROL 


FOR 20% MORE POWER 


EXTRA FIRESTONE | FIRESTONE 


HEAVY DUTY BRAKE 
SPARK PLUGS LINING 


POWER 
BATTERIES 
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Can Autocracy 
Come Back ? 


Bitter experience taught our fore- 
fathers not to trust their own govern- 
ments —Is this generation as wise? 


By William H. King 


United States Senator from Utah 


oft took long centuries of struggle to emancipate peoples 
from autocratic rule which determined not only political 
and governmental policies, but also social and economic condi- 
tions. 

National isolation was regarded as imperative, and trade and 
commerce and contacts with other nations and peoples were 
circumscribed or forbidden. Oppressive rules and regulations 
were prescribed to govern the lives and conduct, and even the 
thoughts and conscience of the people. 

The government fixed wages and the prices of commodities, 
and assigned to individuals the places which they should occupy 
in the economic and social structure. 

That system worked very badly, and the masses of the people 
were constantly in rebellion against it. As a result of such 
conflicts, there was developed a system of government which 
recognized that political authority rested in the hands of the 
people. Individual liberty and democratic institutions were 
introduced, and produced a new civilization. 

The miraculous development of this Republic is the fruit of 
the political and economic freedom enjoyed by the American 
people. But reactionary forces always beset the path of liberty, 
and in this day they manifest themselves through agencies 
which seek to revive the economic and other policies which for 
eenturies crippled individual freedom, and the free operation of 
economic forces. 

Under the liberal policies and the democratic institutions 
of our country, it became the wealthiest and most powerful 
nation in the world. Agriculture prospered, and formed a 
solid foundation for the development of our industrial life. The 
individual initiative, the thrift and energy of the American 
people, freed from the restraints and restrictions which had 
hampered and prevented intellectual, financial and political 
development, gave to this republic the position of leadership 
among nations. 


Growth of America No Accident 


UR internal trade and commerce reached amazing propor- 

tions, and our foreign trade and commerce surpassed that of 
any other nation. Millions of American citizens reclaimed 
wild, and in many instances desert, lands, builded cities and 
commonwealths, and contributed perhaps more than any other 
group or element in our land, to the progress, growth and 
achievements of this republic. 

These accomplishments were not the result of regimentation; 
of a powerful and oppressive executive or bureaucratic control. 
But, as I have said above, the old, discredited, reactionary forces 
are always seeking to recover ground which has been won by 
liberty and individualism, and to reintroduce restrictions and 
regulations which hamper individualism and impede progress. 

We encounter today powerful centralizing movements which 
would fetter individuals, devitalize states and compound them 
into one colloidal mass, governed and to be controlled by a 
powerful federal government. There are other forces which 
seek to tear down our form of government, and to plunge it 
and the individual states into the maelstrom of socialism. 

It will be no easy task to maintain democratic institutions, 
and constitutional government as it has been given to us by 


© Wide World Photos. 


the Fathers. A campaign is being carried on, participated 
in by federal agencies, to weaken the faith of the people in our 
form of government, in order that socialistic enterprises may 
be launched; and, though this is somewhat paradoxical, federal 
power may be augmented so that the lives and conduct and 
business activities of the people may be controlled and regi- 
mented by an increasingly powerful federal government. 

It is insisted that federal agencies shall assume control of 
agriculture, determine who shall plant and reap, what crops 
shall be grown, what prices shall be permitted producers and 
charged to consumers, and what disposition shall be made of 
the products of toil and labor. 

Price-fixing is a part of this scheme of regimentation, which 
seeks the subjection of the people in all walks of life, to rules 
and regulations and enforced discipline, backed by the federal 
government and a vast army of bureaucratic forces. 


Are the States Indestructible? 


OR years the American people exhibited courage, self- 

reliance; and they successfully challenged every problem, 
whether social, economic, or political, believing that they had 
sufficient intelligence and energy to deal with them. Under 
this philosophy, as I have said, there was developed the highest 
form of civilization which perhaps the world had ever produced, 
and a capacity for self-government which it was hoped would 
prove a bulwark against evil forces which might threaten this 
democratic republic. 

There was a happy and intelligent rivalry among the states, 
each endeavoring to secure an honorable position in the pro- 
cession, as all were marching towards the goal of greater liberty, 
greater happiness, and higher forms of civilization. The people 
had pride in their respective states, and were not supplicants 
at the bar of the federal government. The result was that we 
had, as we hoped, an “indestructible union of indestructible 
states.” 

Is it not apparent that there has been a change in the attitude 
of the people towards their sovereign states, and towards the 
federal government? Some say that many of the American 
people have lost their morale, and that they are not only not 
resisting the powerful forces of federalism, but are welcoming 
the usurpations of the national government which are impairing 
the functions and weakening the integrity of the states. 


$11,400 a Minute to Entrench the Bureaucrats 


NLY a few years ago the number of federal agencies and 
bureaus and departments was limited. Today there are 
hundreds of federal agencies, with a vast army of federal em- 
ployees, numbering more than one million two hundred thousand. 
During President Wilson’s first administration, before the war 
upset all our arrangements, the annual [Continued on page 30 
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The Coneflower 


TIS not at all difficult to have a wonderful display of 

flowers during spring and early summer, but hot weather 
has a tendency to discourage any attempts at late summer and 
fall flower effects. If you have not been satisfied with your 
late summer and autumn bloom in your garden right now is the 
time to plan for needed changes. A few changes may transform 
the shabby garden of 1935 to one of continued beauty and 
charm during the season of 1936, but remember that it requires 
a year’s planning to make any worthwhile improvements. 

The first thing to do is visit other gardens in your vicinity 
to find new planting suggestions which would be suitable for 
your flower beds and borders. The list of autumn flowering 
plants is so great that the average gardener will never be at a 
loss for suitable material. 

Hardy perennials play the most important role in the fall 
garden festival, but annuals and a few tender perennials which 
are grown as annuals, may also be called upon. It is comforting 
to know that all of these plants can be set out in the spring so 
immediate planting worries can be dispensed with. 

For an interesting and useful garden during August, Septem- 
ber and early October, there is much satisfaction in the culture 
of old-fashioned perennial flowers; but their full benefit is not 
realized until one has made the acquaintance of some of the 
late summer and autumn species. They are of equal interest 
to gardeners seeking border effects and to cut flower lovers. 


Early Chrysanthemums, Hardy Asters 


T last our wish for early blooming hardy chrysanthemums 
has been fulfilled. Ordinary varieties have frequently disap- 
pointed the gardener because of the early frosts of northern 
regions which ruin both plants and flowers prematurely. Some 
of the fine early blooming chrysanthemums are Donald Wells, 
Early Bronze, Yellow Normandie, White Normandie, Dazzler, 
Aladdin, Lorelei, Tasiva, Glada, L’Argentuillais and September 
Queen. Plants of named varieties may be purchased for spring 
planting, but if one already has chrysanthemum stock plants 
these will give better results if divided in the spring and reset 
in another location. 

For some strange reason many people have not been aware 
of the fact that the true asters are hardy perennial plants. The 
species referred to are the New England aster and other types 
which are sometimes called Michaelmas daisies. The late 
blooming varieties are a real boon for the fall garden and they 
range in size from dwarf rock garden types, like Victor and 
Lady Henry Maddocks, to the tall old-fashioned species Novae- 
Angliae, Novae-Belgii and tataricus. The wide color range in 
asters is one of the chief reasons why we depend upon them for 
autumn color in the border. All are charming border subjects 
and many are cherished for their value as cut flowers. 

Other perennials related to chrysanthemums and asters are 
the coneflower group or the Rudbeckias, and various autumn 
daisies such as Chrysanthemum uliginosum and Chrysanthemum 
arcticum or the Arctic daisy. The former is splendid where a 
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Flower GARDEN 


By E. C. VOLZ 


Look at your garden now and 
plan for a better one next year 


fairly tall plant is required for border grouping while the latter 
is useful as an edging or in the rock garden. 

Shasta daisies should not be overlooked as some varieties 
bloom luxuriantly in September and early October. The well 
known gaillardia is another faithful perennial that frequently 
closes the season in a burst of fine bloom. Golden Rod, hardy 
sunflowers or Helianthus, and the various types of Helenium or 
yellow sneezeweed are fine companions to the lavender and 
purple asters where definite color combinations are desirable. 
The mist flower, which is sometimes called the hardy ageratum 
and which is botanically known as Eupatorium coelestinum, 
should be known to all gardeners as it is one of the fine blue 
October perennials. 


The Graceful Wind Flower 


AST but not least we recommend one of the most graceful 
and charming of all hardy plants—the wind flower or fall 
anemone. These graceful, single blossoms in white and pink 
are produced in great profusion during September and early 
October and most catalogs list them as Japanese anemone or 
Anemone Japonica. If there is some doubt as to their hardi- 
ness in your locality it might be well to consider the Chinese 
variety of this beautiful plant. It is cataloged under the name 
of Anemone hupehensis. 

For the garden where shade is a prominent factor special care 
should be given in choosing perennials that will thrive with a 
minimum of sunlight. One of the splendid plants for this situa- 
tion is the plantain lily or the old-fashioned Funkia also cata- 
loged as Hosta. The species lancifolia is one of the late blooming 
types and is recognized because of its beautiful foliage and 
attractive blue flowers. 

Space will not permit detailed discussion of other plants, but 
the fall flower enthusiast would be disappointed if his attention 
were not called to the blue sage or Salvia azurea which is with- 
out doubt one of the finest of the hardy salvias. Sky blue spikes 
often reaching a height of six feet and produced in large masses 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

Hardy perennials are not the only plants to be considered for 
late bloom. For brilliant color nothing surpasses the popular 
annual which may so easily and cheaply be grown from seed. 
Normal spring planting of annuals is usually too early for 
autumn effects and specimens grown in the [Continued on page 34 
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Terraces, strip cropping 
and tree planting play a big part in 


hecking 
EROSION 


RB LESTER H. 
HARTWIG 


WO years ago ten million dollars of Public Works Adminis- 

J tration funds were allotted for use in demonstrating practi- 
cal methods of erosion control. Dr. H. H. Bennett who for 
more than twenty years has been studying erosion problems at 
home and abroad was appointed to head the program. 

The plans adopted were simple. Demonstration areas were 
to be established at points where erosion had become a serious 
menace and where large numbers of farmers could benefit by 
the demonstration. Relief labor was to be used where and when 
necessary. 

After careful consideration, Coon Valley, Wis., with its 92,000 
acres and 800 farms was chosen as a beginning point. R. H. 
Davis who had been in charge of the federal erosion experiment 
farm at La Crosse, Wis., near which the new demonstration area 
was to be located, was placed in charge of the new area, assisted 
by a technical staff including agronomists, engineers, foresters, 
soils specialists, and others necessary to set up a co-ordinated 
program which they realized was necessary for demonstrating a 
practical program of erosion control. ¥ 

Co-operation with the farmers was the hub around which the 
entire program was to be built. The farmers were to be encour- 
aged to sign agreements to co-operate with the government for 
a period of five years in a land use program recommended by 
the erosion officials. In return, they were to be given certain 
supplies, help and advice. More than half of the farmers of 
Coon Valley signed. 


Trees and Sod Catch the Run-off 


S the first step on a farm, a map was drawn showing the 
complete topography, soil types land use and other charac- 
teristics of the farm. Then, in co-operation with the farmer, 
the organization of the farm was revamped so as to reduce the 
soil losses by erosion to a minimum and yet not materially 
change the size of the farming unit. To the uninitiated, such 
procedure might appear rather difficult, but generally such is 
not the case. Production of more concentrated crops such as 


alfalfa and clovers, the use of commercial fertilizers, and more 








vareful use of the tillable acres has made it possible to maintain 
the usual capacity of the farm. 

The farms on which the erosion control measures are being 
demonstrated have undergone numerous changes. In the first 
place, the erosion officials realize that a permanent vegetative 
cover, be it grass, legumes, shrubs or trees, provides the best 
available protection against erosion. It is also known that the 
steeper the slope, the greater will be the run-off. Therefore, 
slopes of more than 40 per cent have been fenced off to be left 
in timber. Where necessary, the slopes are reforested. 

Less steeply sloped areas are to be used for hay and pasture 
and it is not until the slope is less than 20 per cent that it is 
deemed suitable for cultivation and then only if strip cropped 
and farmed on the contour. Terraces have been constructed 
where the slope is less than 12 per cent but then only where ter- 
race outlets could satisfactorily be built. Terraced lands are 
also being strip cropped as an additional precaution. 


Gullies were Stopped, Terraces Built 


HE reader should not think that Coon Valley farmers have 

taken to the new methods without a struggle. Most of them 
object to the loss of their woodlands for pasture. They object 
to the crooked fields necessary if they are to farm on the con- 
tour. Many of those who hesitated to sign agreements did so 
because they feared it was a scheme of Uncle Sam whereby he 
would take their farm from them. A vigorous educational 
program was required in the beginning to secure farmers to 
co-operate in the project. Many inducements were necessary 
then which have since been eliminated. 

For instance, many farmers signed because it meant that 
they would be supplied with the lime and alfalfa seed which 
they needed for their farms, but which they were unable to buy 
because of strained financial conditions. Others signed because 
the gullies which had been cutting their fields into small patches 
would be filled and the land terraced. Reforestation projects, 
streambank control work, and many other measures induced 
various farmers to sign. 

How do the farmers react to the program now that it is in its 
second year? 

“It’s the biggest thing that ever hit the valley,’’ said one 
Norwegian farmer who signed because it meant that the small 
creek which had gradually been destroying his valley lands 
would be controlled. This farmer is now a loyal supporter 
for every phase of the project. [Continued on page 34 
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Back to Europe ? 


REDICTIONS in 1935 of what will happen in the fall of 

1936 are not of great value. Many good judges feel, how- 
ever, that one of the great controversies next year, if not the 
great controversy, will be an attempt to amend the Constitution 
to allow the Federal government greater powers over the private 
lives of the citizens. 

If that battle develops as it now appears it may, this maga- 
zine will be found in the 
middle of the fighting. 

The issues will be—and 


A Lot of Help They Are 


and it is quite possible that it will take a Constitutional amend- 
ment to do it. 

We would probably support an amendment which made it 
possible for producers to regulate their own production to the 
actual demands of the markets, provided the government was 
limited to aiding the producers to regulate themselves, and could 
not issue decrees nor interfere with the private lives of the 
people. 

It is perhaps a fine line to draw. But the line is there. The 
Constitution can be changed, to the advantage of agriculture 
and the nation. But amendments which are intended to make 
autocrats of Washington politicians are to the advantage of 
nobody but the politician, and must be fought. 


Courts and Courts 


HILE they are declaring things unconstitutional, couldn’t 

something be done about the way the English Davis Cup 
team swamped us at tennis last month? Nothing constitutional 
about five matches to none. 


Study It or Duck 


FE hear people say that they love to study human nature, 

and that is all right—human nature can stand considerable 
study. But shucks! as D. H. TALMADGE says, human nature 
does not have to be studied. It comes right at you, and there is 
about as much chance of dodging it as of dodging a bullet. 

In short, you have to study it whether you just love to or 
not, so why the flourish? 
Most people would do better 
if they simply learned to 
duck. 





we list them so that Our 





Folks will know exactly 
what to expect: 

A free economy, the 
American system _in- 
vented by the Constitu- 
tion-makers of 1787, 
against the European 
system which a mixed Vanes 
gang of social uplifters 
and politicians will try 
to introduce; 

Home rule, the man- 
agement of local affairs 
by local people, against 
rule by decrees of Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, as 
in Russia. 

The believers in the Euro- 
pean system will say that 
there are now great social 
questions and social duties 
that are national, and which 
can therefore no longer be 
left to the states and cities 
and counties and townships. 

The answer to that claim 
is that while the adminis- 


POVERTY 








Old Friends Pass 


ULY robbed this maga- 

zine of some old friends. 
In that thirty-one days, 
death claimed Dr. A. S. 
ALEXANDER—‘“‘SANDY”’ AL- 
EXANDER— veteran  veteri- 
narian and long-time friend 
and contributor; GRAY SIL- 
VER, of West Virginia and 
Washington; and C. O. 
MOSER, whom southwest 
cotton growers have reason 
to bear gratefully in mind. 

Well, it is the way of all 
flesh. But there are people 
we could have spared better 
than any of the three. 





Corn Belt Turning 
to Agriculture 


HERE is no getting 
around the fact that the 











tration of local affairs is by 








no means perfect, adminis- 
tration of these matters by 
Washington bureaucrats is 
far worse. Washington might 
in some respects be more 
efficient, but the Revolutionary War was fought for the express 
purpose of ridding the American Colonies of a government of 
that type—arbitrary, ignorant, callous and corrupt. 

Let us repeat: the battle may never come off, and surely will 
not unless the politicians think the American people are now 
ready to discard the American dream and go back to European 
ideas. If there is a battle, however, these are the lines on which 
it will be fought, and Our Folks know on which side we will be 
found. 


Amendments 


| page what we have just said, some one may rise and accuse 
us of believing that the Constitution is perfect, and must on 
no account be changed in any respect. 

That is not our idea at all. We are of the opinion, for ex- 
ample, that the production of the raw materials, (farm products, 
coal, oil, metals, lumber, fish) will have to be better organized, 


You would think that when Mr. Citizen needs to chase 
these yeggs out of the front yard he could count 


: . , is e 
on some help from his own watch-dogs rebelled. Droughts, floods 


Corn Belt will never again be 
what it has been for the last 
century. Nature has finally 


and wind-storms have each 
served notice, in their various ways, that there has been some- 
thing basically wrong with the system. 

In particular, much plow-land must go back to grass. Plant- 
foods must be bought. And it is the special worry of the for- 
ward-looking farmer that he will find his cash income reduced 
in consequence. That is not necessarily true, for a better adjust- 
ment of cultivated crops to the actual demand would have the 
effect of keeping prices at a higher level. 

Adjustment, however, there must be. There will be less 
plowing, less cultivating, more grass, pasture, legumes, and 
(we hope) more new special crops that are neither soil-robbers 
nor erosion-promoters. Under the pressure of circumstances, 
the Corn Belt must now turn to real agriculture. 

But no one who drives the roads of Illinois, lowa and Nebraska, 
and observes the well-kept farms of that Corn-Belt country, 
need feel unduly pessimistic over it. We do not doubt that 
human brains will be able to preserve it as the largest single 
chunk of good farm land in America. 
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EADY- 
TO-LAY 
PULLETS 


RB = <.. 
'Y KENNARD 


Keep only the best 
ones, get rid of the culls 


HE time was when a poultryman felt the worst was over 

when he finally got the new crop of pullets ready to lay. 
Far be it from that today with our modern methods of 
feeding and management for heavy fall and winter egg pro- 
duction. These new methods have introduced new problems 
more baffling to many poultrymen than those of brooding and 
rearing. The successful management of laying pullets is both 
an art and a science, much of which cannot be put into words. 
However, there are some points of a fundamental nature that 
will bear a general application. This article deals with some of 
these points. 

About the first problem with ready-to-lay pullets on range is 
when to move them to the laying house; and right here is where 
many a poultry raiser gets off for a bad start. Ready-to-lay 
pullets almost invariably face three dangerous liabilities which 
make untold numbers inferior and unprofitable during their first 
year as layers. 

One big danger is overcrowded conditions in colony houses 
or range shelters during the last few weeks; result—colds, roup, 
bronchitis, and stunted pullets. Over crowding can be avoided 
by never permitting more than 100 to 125 pullets in a 10 x 12- 
foot or 12 x 12-foot colony house or range shelter after 12 weeks 
of age. 


In Laying Quarters when First Eggs Come 


NOTHER danger threatens if pullets are moved after a con- 
siderable number start to lay. This generally means 
that the best pullets will be thrown into a molt. The pullets 
should be moved to laying quarters just as soon as they start to 


lay. Those first few eggs should be the danger signal. If. 


promptly heeded it will generally catch the average pullets of 
the flock at about the right time, or two to three weeks before 
they start to lay. 

Here is another danger: Pullets caught in range quarters by 
a bad spell of fall weather (generally during October) which 
may be followed by colds and roup. For prevention of this 
liability the poultryman will need to become weatherwise. 

One of the most frequent reasons for delayed transfer of 
pullets from range to laying house is that the hens occupy the 
laying house and they are laying too well to be disturbed. This 
often presents a critical question. 


How About the Hens Held Over? 


F the hens are to be displaced by well-matured, high-quality 
pullets it becomes a question of which is better—a few weeks 
of fall laying from the hens, or the potential four months of fall 
and winter production from the pullets. Should the hens be 
given the right of way it may mean the loss of the fall and 
winter egg crop from the pullets. Obviously the pullets, if well 





Give the pullets plenty of feeder —- 


when moved from range to laying house 


qualified, should be given precedence over the hens. On the 
other hand, what if the pullets are not well qualified? Then it 
may be an entirely different question. 

Too often high quality hens are displaced by inferior pullets. 
When the new pullets are more or less of a failure owing to poor 
quality breeding stock, faulty management, or disease or para- 
sites then the best procedure may be to sell the pullets and 
keep the hens which have proven satisfactory from the stand- 
point of livability and egg production. Such hens often prove 
as profitable during their second year as the first, whereas in- 
ferior pullets are a gamble. Generally the best procedure would 
be a compromise—keep only the best of the hens and the best 
of the pullets. 


Checking Trouble Before It Starts 


T is assumed that before pullets are put in the laying house it 

has been carefully cleaned, renovated and thoroughly sprayed 
with creosote oil or wood preserver or an anthracine oil, such as 
carbolineum, to eradicate red mites and other parasites. At 
any rate, it should be. Moreover, after cleaning and spraying, 
the house should be empty and wide open from one to three 
weeks before occupancy by the new pullets. 

This idle rest period between cleaning and spraying and 
occupancy of the laying house is of inestimable value for pro- 
tection of the new pullets from certain diseases and parasites of 
which the preceding hens may have been carriers. Furthermore, 
if the pullets are lousy they should be treated for body lice as 
soon as they all get to roosting. 

It pays well to give the pullets ample room—three and one- 
half to four square feet floor space per bird. Poultry raisers 
are often tempted to overcrowd their pullets in the fall because 
they have the pullets and do not have the extra room. The 
right solution of this problem is to dispose of the surplus. A 
surplus of pullets is an asset provided the right use is made of 
the surplus. 


Keep Only First Grade Pullets 


VERY flock of pullets consists of first, second and third 

graders. If the surplus permits of disposal of the third graders, 
that’s fine. If surplus is such as to permit keeping only the first 
graders, better still. In either case the poultryman will almost 
invariably be ahead at the end of the year than if he had had 
ample room and had kept all three grades of pullets. But if 
all three grades are kept by overcrowding, that too often ends 
in just another poultry tragedy. 

Fall and winter feeding of pullet layers is an exacting pro- 
cedure especially if the birds are confined, as are most of the 
larger flocks. Changes of feed or the method of feeding must 
be avoided as far as possible while birds are in heavy produc- 
tion. A change in the ration, although the new ration may be 
a good one, is sometimes enough to throw birds out of laying 
for atime. The safest plan is to start the pullets on a complete 
ration for layers just as soon as they are transferred to the laying 
house. 
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H:; it ever been your fortune to 
be the bearer of good news? Then you can 
understand the thrill of my first message to 
Farm Journal readers. It is the most interest- 
ing and important announcement ever made 
by this magazine. 


First, let me say that we are proud 
of the character and traditions that have 
always guided the Farm Journal. You may 
be sure that whatever you read in our edito- 
rial and advertising pages will continue to 
be the truth as we see il. 


Now forthe good news! Commencing 
with the October issue, you will receive a 
very much larger, better-looking and, we 
hope.more useful Farm Journal. Giant presses 
with instant-drying ink will start printing this 
beautiful October number at two o'clock 
on Thursday morning, September 12th. 


You will be reading it on Monday, Septem- 
ber 16th, four days later—certainly at the 
latest by Tuesday or Wednesday—even if 
you live in Maine or California. Contrasted 
with the usual service of almost a month, 
this is a modern miracle. Each day 423,000 
completed Farm Journals will be mailed, 
giving you some idea of the tremendous 
size of our printing presses. Our entire edi- 
tion is completed within three days. Enough 
white paper will be used in a single day’s 
printing to cover completely a 210-acre farm. 


Ass a matter of interest, we would 
appreciate your letting us know exactly 
when you do receive this October number, 
and what you think of it. A post card will do. 


You can readily see the many ways 
in which this new time schedule will affect 
and improve our service to you. It will, we 
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believe, mark a new epoch in farm 
paper publishing. For instance, we have 
established our own field organization of 
fifteen correspondents, all trained farm 
writers, located regionally in the various 
sections of the country to give you late farm 
information. This will be written, wired, or 
even telephoned us when of sufficient im- 
portance, and should prove a most valuable 
department of practical farm developments. 








* 


Washington is the center of much 
that is happening today. There will be pages 
of Washington news, written just before we 
go to press, telling you what is going on 
there, its meaning and probable fate—all in 
time for you to play a part when it affects 
your welfare. 


We will have farm news pictures as 
up to the minute as the rotogravure pages 
of our big city newspapers. From farming 
to fashions, you will get the latest. 


We are sure you will like Walter B. 
Pitkin’s page, the first of which appears in 
the October issue. Mr. Pitkin, author of “Life 
Begins at 40” and numerous books on farm 
and economic topics, is our Editoriai Director. 
We might have said “roving” Editorial 
Director, as he has travelled 35,000 miles 
this year studying farm problems over the 
United States. 


M.. Pitkin’s ancestors were among 
the first farmers in western New York, and 





the family, with its roots deep in the soil, 
still devotes its attention to agriculture. He 
is considered a national authority, not only 
on growing methods but on farm administra- 
tion and rural taxation. We are confident 
that you will be as enthusiastic about Mr. 
Pitkin as we are. 


Myr. Arthur H. Jenkins, for many 
years our Editor, will continue in that ca- 
pacity,ablysupported by M.Glen Kirkpatrick, 
our technical Farm Editor, and Mrs. Mary R. 
Reynolds, in charge of our household econ- 
omy and women’s pages. 


We will not attempt to describe our 
many new features, but there will be more 
pages for our women readers and their 
homes. Also, we all enjoy being amused and 
entertained; so of course we will continue 
our pages of humor, cartoons, and the most 
interesting fiction that money can buy. 


While you will still recognize your 
old friend with its established features, you 
will like the appearance of your new Farm 
Journal with its better illustrations and hand- - 
some pages. You will be proud to have it 
in your home. 


* - * 


The Farm Journal is the first national 
farm magazine to arrange for this kind of 
service to the American farmer and his fam- 
ily. This is indeed turning a new furrow ! 


PUBLISHER 
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Through the 
CAMERA 











BOVE IS A SIGHT 

that does the harness 
man's eyes good. The trot- 
ter is E. J. Baker’s Grey- 
hound, driven by Sep Palin. 
He's a good bet in the 
$40,000 Hambletonian at 
Goshen on August 14. 


ND ON THE LEFT is 
another good bet—none 
other than John D. Rocke- 

feller, Sr., at 96 
Keystone View 


All 

photos 

but one 

= © Int. News 


en 


Wr FUNNY-LOOKING CANOES! Sh! don’t be dumb—they might hear you. 
They’re Eskimo kayaks, and most of the kids in this California race built them 
themselves. Speaking of water sports, take a glance at the good-looking young lady on 
the right. She’s about to dive, but what a curious transparent springboard! Yes, it is 
glass — a new kind, many times more elastic than ordinary glass. 





OU'VE HEARD OF LAVA all your life, but it is 

three to one you didn’t know it looked ropy and 
sticky like this. Scientists on the upper slopes of 
Vesuvius. 























HE CROWDS ABOVE are taking a last sad 

look at the Mauretania, famous Cunard flier, 
as she leaves Southampton to be broken up in 
Scotland. The Normandie and the German and 
Italian liners hold all her records now. 
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Stretching the Implement Dollar 


machine,’” my kid brother remarked as 

we drove past an Ohio field where a 
farmer was cutting wheat. ‘“‘It’s different from 
anything I recall, and it’s new—just look at the paint.” 

We stopped to investigate. The binder turned out to be one 
manufactured in the early nineties. The owner told us he had 
used it every year but two since he bought it, and it had cut 
around 30 acres of small grain each year. 

Why did it look so new? Because he covered it with canvas 
whenever it stood idle in the field, and he put it into the machine 
shed just as soon as he could after harvest. 

“T wouldn’t neglect the crop, exactly, to get the binder into 
the shed,”’ he explained, ‘‘but I seldom let the binder stand out 
more than a day after the harvest is over. I put a coat of var- 
nish over the paint on wooden parts once or twice, and have 
put new paint on metal parts maybe two or three times. I’ve 
never had to replace many of the parts. It ought to do me for 
quite a few years to come.” 

There was no disagreeing with that last statement. We 
watched and listened to the binder as it started off around the 
field. The bundles came out perfect. The machine was un- 
usually quiet. 


[Tract must be some new kind of harvesting 


Using a Binder Six Days a Year 


LL of which speaks words for the benefits of housing farm 
machinery. A machine used only three or four days a year 
ought to last for many years if properly adjusted, handled and 
lubricated while in use, and adequately protected during the 






















By Grif McKay 


other 361 or 362 days (or 363, if it’s a leap 
year) from sun, rain, wind, snow, hail and 
dust—all of which conspire to shorten the 
useful life of farm machinery. 

Most farm machinery is never actually worn out, but be- 
comes useless chiefly from the effects of rust, decay and general 
lack of attention. Some farm implements are used compara- 
tively little. A survey made in Iowa revealed that the average 
service varied from four days a year for seeders to 80 days for 
wagons, with an average of 16 days a year for all machinery 
studied. The normal life of a grain harvester was placed at 
16 years, and the average yearly service at six days. 


Shorter Life, Loss of Power 


T IS conceivable, of course, that the efficient life of a piece 

of machinery will end before the machine wears out, if well 
eared for. Nobody will encourage neglect of machinery, how- 
ever, to get rid of an implement before it is obsolete. For neglect 
means not only shorter life but loss of power and of the oper- 
ator’s time, both of which are worth saving. 

Ease of operation and better quality of work done are two of 
the benefits of shelter. Leave the plow in the windbreak or 
woodlot where it is at the mercy of the weather all winter and 
you will have not only a spring job of scouring the moldboard, 
but a dull point, loose or broken handles (hogs like to scratch 
their backs on plow handles), and a missing clevis. I’ve worked 
as hired man on farms where that was the situation, and I 
know. I have bound many a bundle of oats by hand following 
a binder with attachments rusty from [Continued on page 34 
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Now is the Time to: 


Pick and dry seed corn—twice as much as you need. 
Gas peach tree borers. Tamp and stake wind-whipped 


to list all the joys September 

brings when he writes of ‘‘the psi 
dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s 
laughter, the cool fresh air whence 
health and vigor spring.’’ Ninth month 
also brings nutting parties, short eve- 
nings which require choring and lighting 
the lamps before supper, and a brand 
new world to the many farmers of 
tomorrow just starting to school. 

The man in the country, though he 
has a vital interest in all those things 
the poet’s emulate, finds satisfaction 
also in the feeling that his roofs are ready for winter’s storms, 
his fences ample to keep him from trouble with his neighbors, 
and his farming operations such as to leave the soil better 
than he found it. 


(jie ise ARNOLD doesn’t begin 


machinery. 


Fall-sown rye is just the thing 
For pasture early in the spring. 


@ “When you put a new floor in the wagon box,” Gerald 
Lineweaver reminds us, ‘“‘be sure the grain of all boards runs 
toward the front of the box. We bought the best spruce matched 
flooring obtainable and hired the blacksmith to put a new 
floor in our wagon box. So far so good, but the grain in two of 
the boards ran toward the rear of the wagon. Every time we 
scooped from the wagon the scoop caught in this reverse grain 
and in a short time these boards were badly splintered. Our 
disposition became somewhat 
splintered, too.” 


When will you find a better time 
To give sour soil a dose of lime? 


GA good man is gone—Dr. 
Marion Dorset is dead. How 
many know that it was he who 
discovered the serum for preven- 
tion of that devastating scourge 
hog cholera? The very name of 
that disease was enough to strike 
terror into the hearts of swine 
growers before the serum was 
available. Though Doctor Dor- 
set had opportunity to acquire 
wealth from the manufacture and 
sale of this serum, for which 
there was large demand, he gave 
his patent to the government so 
that anybody who wished might 
use the method without pay- 
ment of royalty. 


To benefit the crop rotation, 
Legumes must have inoculation. 


@ A good market for cull po- 
tatoes is the manger or feeding 
floor. Potatoes make a good 
juicy feed for all classes of stock. 
They can be fed raw to beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, horses and 
sheep. It is usually best to cook them for swine, and to cut the 
raw potatoes fed to other stock. 

Potatoes cooked for pigs should be salted, and the water 
thrown away. Cooked potatoes should not replace more than 
one-half of the grain ordinarily fed, and there should be a pro- 
tein supplement in the ration. Sheep can be fed two pounds of 
potatoes for each hundred pounds of live weight; lambs being 
fattened, as high as four pounds per one hundred live weight. 
Beef cattle on feed can have the following amounts of raw 
potatoes in a ration containing grain, legume hay and a standard 
high protein concentrate: Calves, 8 to 20 pounds a day; year- 
lings, 12 to 30 pounds a day; 2-year olds, 20 to 40 pounds a day. 


Clean, drain, store the power sprayer. 


Clean, disinfect farrowing houses for fall pigs. 

Treat ewes for stomach worms; seed wheat for smut. 
Haul and spread manure, all rotten stack bottoms. 
Keep salt boxes filled for stock—do this every month. 
Shoot, trap, gas, poison, build out rats. 

Join the cow testing association, weed out boarder cows. 
Put cockerels in finishing pen for holiday trade. 

Test the lights in the poultry house. 





Lifelong companions about to be separated by the first 
day of school 


@. Mysterious deaths of livestock, 
especially in late summer when pasture 
is scarce and woody, are often due to 
poisonous plants. One of the chief 
offenders is water hemlock, which is 
usually green when other plants are 
dry, because it grows in swampy places. 
Not only are animals poisoned from 
eating the plant; they may be poisoned 
from drinking the water in pools near 
the plants. 

Other plants that are poisonous, 
though not often suspected, are wild 
black cherry (when leaves are wilted), 
common black locust, white snake-root, and bracken fern. 
There are so many free bulletins to be had on poisonous plants 
that there is no real good excuse for a livestock farmer to be 
ignorant of the danger that may lurk in his pasture. 


House all 


Time to cut that pesky weed 
Is before it goes to seed. 


@. This one thing is well worth keeping in mind when you 
are remodeling your dairy barn and putting in concrete floors: 
Don’t try to provide a drain for the gutter back of the cows. 
If you do, you will find the drain more trouble than it is worth. 
For one thing, you’ll have to have an outlet some distance from 
the barn, and you'll wish you didn’t have it when things freeze 
up in winter. 

Now here is what to do: Give the gutter a slope of about 
an inch in ten feet and depend on 
litter and bedding te soak up 
the liquid manure. Thus you 
save the liquid and remove it 
when you clean the barn. 


My farm is kingdom enow, 
Sol sing as I follow the plow. 


@ The trench silo, that cheap- 
est of all silos to build, must be 
located on well-drained soil, pre- 
ferably on a slope. If the soil 
does not cave badly, make the 
walls almost straight up and 
down—say, one foot of slope to 
four of depth. If depth is eight 
feet, make width eight feet at 
bottom and twelve at the top. 
Plow and scraper can be used for 
taking out most of the dirt. As 
cut silage is put into the trench, 
you can pack it down by driving 
horses or tractor over it. That 
will help to get more in the 
trench. The silage should be 
covered with three or four inches 
of wet straw or chaff. When 
opened for feeding, take silage 
from one end and uncover only a 
little at a time. 


For joy all other crops will dance 
When you give legumes a chance. 


@. Better check up on your water supply now and then. More 
than half of 3,085 samples of water from wells analyzed at the 
Kentucky Experiment Station, showed evidence of contamina- 
tion. Since the well is the most important source of the home 
water supply this indicates a dangerous situation, and each 
home owner should make certain that his water supply is pure. 

In addition to testing the water in the well for purity at its 
underground source it is necessary to protect the well against 
seepage through the wall, and the entrance of filth and surface 
drainage through a poor cover. A concrete curb extending down 
well below frost line—say several feet—and a concrete platform 
raised above the ground will help to keep out surface water. 
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CHEESE 
FAVORITES 


Yow family will 


adore these delicious foods 


‘By MARY DAHNKE 


than that versatile dairy product—cheese. It fits into 

many meals and menus—from soup to nuts—in dishes as 
varied as the imagination of the cook herself. First of all, the 
varieties of cheese obtainable everywhere today are almost 
limitless. The world’s finest cheeses, in convenient packaged 
form, may be had in every market-place, ready to do their share 
to make those ‘‘three square meals a day”’ more interesting and 
inviting. American, Swiss, Philadelphia cream cheese— 
these are only the beginning of the exciting array of cheese 
favorites. 

Added to the sheer appetite appéal of cheese, is the fact that 
few foods have so many high nutrition values to offer. Cheese 
is the most highly concentrated form of protein known, and an 
admirable and economical choice for the main dish of many 
meals. In addition, all cheese is rich in mineral content, and 
in the health-maintaining vitamins which make it doubly im- 
portant in the diet. 

Cheese is coming more and more into its proper place as a 
staple food on everyday tables. The array of favorite cheese 
dishes is a long and happy one. From sandwiches to Cheese 
Cake, from a toothsome Welsh Rabbit to Cream Cheese Cookies 

they are a happy choice to include in your recipe book. 

Cheese sandwiches are perennial favorites. But one of the 
nicest new ones—a sandwich with a decided personality all its 
own—is the Fried Sandwich. It is made of white bread, gen- 
erously sliced, with a layer of American cheese, either sharp or 


I: THE whole catalogue of foods, there’s none more obliging 


Poinsettia Salad is 
appetizing and nutritious 
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Fried Sandwiches gar- 
nished with pickles and cress 


mild, between the slices. Simply sauté the sandwich in butter. 
When the sandwich is evenly browned on both sides, the cheese 
will be melted to just the right smoothness and flavor. 

The Welsh Rabbit is one of the oldest cheese dishes known to 
the cooks of history. It remains one of the best. There are 
several interesting variations of this old-time favorite—none of 
them more inviting than the Shrimp Rabbit Sandwich given. 

Philadelphia cream cheese cookies are a real discovery— 
and a delight—both to make and to taste. Nothing could be 
more festive or healthful, for the children’s party, or the Sunday 
night supper. Simple to make, they are luscious to taste, and 
literally melt in the mouth. 

One of the most colorful and delicious variations of the stuffed 
tomato salad is made with the cream cheese spreads which are 
so popular today, or with Philadelphia cream cheese. This 
kind is called Poinsettia Salad. 


Poinsettia Salad 
Lettuce Milk 


Fresh tomatoes 
Carefully peel a fresh medium size tomato and cut it in five 
sections, poinsettia style, almost to the stem end. Place it on 
crisp lettuce and dress well with French Dressing. Then seal 
the sections with Philadelphia cream cheese slightly softened 
with milk and forced through a pastry tube. Garnish with a 
sprig of parsley. 

Philadelphia Cream Cake 


14 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


French dressing 
Philadelphia cream cheese 


oo 


34 package zwieback 
5'4 packages Philadelphia cream cheese 
2 tablespoons sugar 
4 cup sugar 1 eggs 
i cup cream (1% pint) 


or 


wo 


2 tablespoons flour 


Roll the zwieback into crumbs, add the butter and 2 tablespoons 
of sugar creamed together. Blend thoroughly, put into a 9-inch 
spring form mold and press down evenly on the bottom. 

Mix the 34 cup of sugar with the flour and salt, and cream it 
thoroughly with the Philadelphia cream cheese. Add vanilla 
and yolks of eggs and beat; add cream and mix again. Fold in 
the beaten egg whites, pour mixture on top of the crumbs and 
bake in a moderate oven, 325° to 350°, an hour, or until center 
is “‘set.’’ 

Philadelphia Cream Cheese Cookies 
‘6 cups bread flour 


4 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


1g cup butter 1 
3 packages Philadelphia cream cheese 1 
}4 cup sugar teaspoon vanilla 
Thoroughly mix the butter, cream cheese and sugar; add vanilla. 
Gradually work in the sifted dry ingredients. Press through a 
cookie machine into fancy shapes, onto greased baking sheets. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven, 425°, about 10 minutes. 
The cookie dough may also be [Continued on page 32 
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SOURWOOD 
MounNrTAIN 


ParT 11—In which a bottle 
of ginger ale and a pint of castor oil play 
leading parts, and Tiff sees a woman in white. 


HAT evening, Mitt already in bed, Tiff came stamping 
up to his room. Blundered inside and lighted a lamp. 

“Get out of here!’’ ordered Mitt. ‘“‘How in blazes can a 
man sleep with you stampeding around like a mad bull! What 
are you grinning about, anyhow?”’ 

“Brother,” grinned Tiff, extending his big paw, ‘‘put ’er there! 
Shake hands with your future brother-in-law!”’ 

Mitt stared at him owlishly. ‘‘You mean- ” he began. 

“Yep,” said Tiff, ‘that’s exactly what I do mean. Nanny’s 
passed her word. It’s good enough for me.” 

Mitt sat up. Secured his pipe. ‘‘Where’s your tobacco?” he 
asked. Tiff supplied him. Mitt sat on the side of the bed and 
smoked furiously for a while. 

“Tiff,” he said, finally, ‘‘I’m sure glad it’s panned out this 
way. But it didn’t seem like it would. You and Nanny didn’t 
seem to hit it off at all.” 

“She was fooling me,” said Tiff grinning. “I didn’t know 
where I stood. But I fooled her today.”’ He laughed and told 
Mitt of the trick he had played at the river. ‘‘First time I 
ever was glad to see anybody cry,” he finished. 

Mitt grinned, then sobered. 

“Tiff,” he said. ‘‘Nan’s a fine girl. I can’t tell you ‘how 
much I think of her. Tiff, if any man ever mistreats her or 
wrongs her, he’ll have to answer to me for it. You be good to 
her, Tiff.” 

“Aim to,” said Tiff, looking at him steadily. 





Mite brought one up 
from his knees with every ounce of his 
strength. He knew he had to put 
Tiff out 


y Norrell Gregory 


‘When is it to be?”’ asked Mitt, grinning again. 

“Dogged if I know,” said Tiff. ‘‘We’ve not settled that yet. 
You find out for me, will you? I’m no good on such things. 
Suppose you run in and see her now. Tell her, if it don’t make 
any difference, next Sunday would suit me fine.”’ 

Mitt kicked him and laughed loudly. 

“Boy!” he said, “what you’ve got to learn! Go on to bed 
and let’s get some sleep. I’ll see her tomorrow.” 


IFF took himself off grumbling. And next morning after 

Tiff had gone out to feed, Mitt came into the kitchen where 
Nanny was getting breakfast. 

“Tiff broke the glad news to me last night,’’ he said. ‘‘Never 
so tickled in my life,’”’ he added. 

She looked at him quickly. ‘‘You really mean that, Mitt 
she asked. 

“Of course I mean it,” said her brother quickly. ‘I couldn’t 
think more of an 
own brother than 
I do of Tiff, even 
though he does 
have his faults the 
same as the rest 
of us.” 

‘*Faults?’’ she 
questioned. 

Mitt sat down. 
“Get this right, 
Nanny,” he said 
seriously. “Tiff 
is no angel walking 
on earth with his 
wings folded under 
his shirt. And 
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don’t make any silly school-girl mistake of putting him on a 
pedestal, because sure as you do, off he’ll tumble. He’s got his 
faults the same as the rest of us.” 

“He hasn’t showed many so far,”’ she said quickly. 

“No,” agreed Mitt, ‘he hasn’t. And I’m _ just telling you 
this so that if he should happen to come in about two o’clock 
in the morning walking a bit crooked, you'll understand. Old 
Tiff is no booze hound, but he does get lit up a little once in a 
while, or at least he did in the army. Still, as far as that goes, 
many a man got hog drunk in the army that never was before 
and probably never will be again. It may be the same with Tiff.” 

‘“‘He’s helped out a lot here,”’ she said quietly. 

“‘We’d been sunk long ago if it hadn’t been for him helping,” 
said Mitt. “I’ve agreed to sell him half interest in the place. 
Way things are going looks like he won’t have to put up much 
money to pay for his share either. I owe him a pile now.” 


IFF came in then, and after breakfast the boys went down to 

raise the ditcher. It was really easier than they had antici- 
pated. Borrowing a pair of double-sheave blocks from a con- 
tractor in town, they rigged up a powerful tackle with two big 
trees as an anchor. 

Late in the afternoon, with a hundred and eighty pounds of 
steam on the piston, the old engine walked the ditcher right out 
of there in three hitches, the cable so taut that it sang erratic 
little airs as it slid over obstructions on the bank. 

“The best day’s work we ever did,”’ said Mitt happily. 

The ditcher seemed none the worse for its immersion, and 
setting well back from the bank they completed the ditch, 
then proceeded to the head and opened it there. Water rushed 
down with a happy gurgle and sped towards the river. 

“‘A good job,” said Mitt again. ‘‘We got a good fall to it. 
Frogs will be hunting a new place to croak by this time to- 
morrow.” 

But more weighty things occupied Tiff’s mind. ‘You speak 
to Nanny about what I told you about?” he asked. 

Mitt shook his head. ‘‘Not yet,” he said. 

“T want it next week,” he said, ‘‘or two weeks at the outside. 
That will be the first of June. But Nanny says nix; not till fall 
anyway. No sense to that. Why do women want to put such 
things off?” 

“‘Ask somebody in the know,” said Mitt. ‘I can’t tell you.” 

Tiff scratched his head and considered. 

‘“‘Let’s work it this way, Mitt,” he said. ‘‘You tell her you’ve 
got to make a trip to Chicago on business in, say, two weeks 
and that you’d like to see it all wound up before you go because 
it will be some time before you get back. Reckon that will 
work?” 

“T doubt it,” said Mitt, struggling to keep a straight face. 

“That’s a plumb good scheme,” declared Tiff. “I know it 
will work. You try it.” 

“T’ll try it,’ promised Mitt. 

“Today?” 

“Today,” promised Mitt again. 

He did, after supper, while Tiff was out feeding. Nanny 
was straightening up, and Mitt dropped into a chair and watched 
her a little while without comment. Then he said, ‘‘Well, sis, 
when is the glad event to be pulled off?” 

“Not till fall,’’ she said positively. 

“‘Bosh!”’ exclaimed Mitt. ‘“‘No sense putting it off so long.” 

“Mitt, you’re as bad as Tiff,’’ she declared. ‘I couldn’t get 
ready any sooner.” 

‘“‘When women had to make all their clothes there was some- 
thing to that stall,’”’ Mitt told her. ‘‘But nowadays when you 
can buy everything ready made better and cheaper than you 
can make them, it don’t amount to a pinch of snuff. What else 
is there in the way?” 

“Lots of things,”’ she replied. 





“Nan,” he said, balking a little at this part of the argument, 
“T’ve got to run up to Chicago in about two weeks to see about 
getting a separator. It will be kind of awkward for me to go 
before. If you could arrange it before I go you and Tiff could 
spend your honeymoon all to yourselves while I was gone. Or, 
you and him might go in my place. How does that hit you?” 

“T don’t know,” she said doubtfully, but Mitt could see that 
she was weakening, and he pressed his vantage. It ended in a 
victory for him and he went out to tell Tiff. 

“It’s O. K.” he told him, ‘‘but blast you, Tiff, that’s the first 
deliberate lie I’ve told Nanny since we’ve been grown up.” 

“‘What’s a lie?” Tiff wanted to know. ‘‘What did you tell 
her?” 

“Told her I had to go to Chicago to buy a separator.” 

“Well, there’s no lie about that. We need a separator to go 
with that engine. We can clean up some money with it this 
summer. No lie about that.” 

“No?” said Mitt. ‘Only it happens that right now I couldn’t 
buy enough grease to grease a cylinder shaft. How am I to buy 
a separator that will cost all of two thousand or more?” 

“T’ll furnish the money,” Tiff told him. ‘We'll go halvers. 
My father left me a little nest egg when he died. All I ask is 
that you stay under twenty-five hundred. I want enough left 
to buy a wedding present with.”” And so that settled that. 


HE following Saturday night Tiff went to town to buy some 
clothing. About midnight Mitt was awakened by a terrific 
crash. It sounded as if the whole house was coming down 
around his ears. He sprang out of bed and rushed outside. The 
moon was full, and there was Tiff, ripping weather-boarding from 
the house and splintering the pieces into toothpicks on the steps. 
Singing ‘“‘Sourwood Mountain”’ in a voice that carried fully a mile. 

“Tiff!” said Mitt sharply. ‘Stop that!’’ 

Tiff swung drunkenly. ‘’Lo, brother,’’ he hiccoughed. ‘‘Lor’ 
bresh y’r heart!”’ He ripped off another board and splintered it. 

Mitt came close to him. 

“Tiff,” he said, “if I know anything about Nanny, this is 
going to be the gate for you.” 

“Nanny!” Tiff paused suddenly. Wagged his head slowly 
from side to side, then turned towards the door. ‘‘Got t’ kiss 
her g’night,”’ he declared. 

Mitt was before him. “Tiff!” he cried, ‘“‘pull yourself to- 
gether, you dumb-bell! Here, lean on me, and I'll put you in 
the hay mow where you can sleep this off.” 

But Tiff had become imbued with a drunken man’s perversity. 
“Got t’ kiss her g’night,’’ he repeated and pressed ahead. 

Mitt made one last appeal. ‘‘Tiff,’”’ he said, “if you come 
one step nearer this door I'll have to sock you one. I ain’t 
fooling.” 

Tiff laughed and continued to advance. “Going t’ k——” 

The “‘k” was as far as he got. Mitt brought one up from his 
knees with every ounce of his strength. He knew he had to put 
Tiff out if he stopped the argument. 

Bare fist met bare jaw with a crack. Tiff’s head snapped back. 
For a second he swayed uncertainly, then pitched forward on 
his face. It was a terrific sock, and he lay without movement. 
Mitt stood over him and all but wrung his hands. What a mess! 
What a frightful mess! 

“Mitt!” it was Nanny’s agonized voice. She was standing in 
the doorway. 


ITT faced his sister. ‘‘Go back to bed, Nanny,” he said 

kindly. “I'll handle this. Tiff came home lit up a little, 
and has gone to sleep on the doorstep. Guess he didn’t want to 
wake us getting into the house.” 

Nanny hesitated, then went silently back into the house. 
Mitt carried the still insensible Tiff to his room and dumped him 
on the bed. Tiff lay inert for a long time; so long, in fact that 
Mitt was beginning to grow uneasy when 
the big fellow stirred, groaned and sat up 
dazedly. His hands sought his jaw and 
he worked it back and forth tenderly. 
“Guesh I caught cold,” he mumbled. 


Illustrations by 
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The woman came right on, 


looking neither to right or left 
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“Yes, you caught cold all right,’’ said Mitt. ‘‘Now go to sleep.” 

In the morning Tiff was sober. ‘‘What in the blistering tor- 
ment ails my jaw?”’ were his first words. ‘‘Did something kick 
me?” 

Mitt assumed a severe tone. 

“Look here,’”’ he said, ‘‘who do you think you are, anyway, 
that you can come home here drunk as seven hundred dollars 
and try to tear the boards off the house?”’ 

“Was I doing that?”’ asked Tiff, his eyes wide. 

“Yes and more,”’ Mitt told him bluntly. “If I hadn’t stopped 
you.” Then he told Tiff all about it. ‘‘Next time,’’ he finished 
severely, ‘‘you’re not likely to come off so lucky. As it is, I 
doubt if Nanny is going to stand for you around another minute. 
Tiff, you’ll have to cut out boozing.” 

“Mitt!” Tiff caught at Mitt’s arm, “believe it or not, I wasn’t 
to blame for this. I stopped into Swifty’s joint to rawhide him 
a little and get a bottle of ginger ale, and he must have spiked 
it on me. That’s God’s truth, Mitt.” 

Mitt knew that it must be so. Still he did not relent in his 
attitude. ‘‘Stay away from Swifty’s joint,”’ he said. ‘‘You had 
no business going in there.”’ 

“T’ll make him sweat for this,’’ promised Tiff. ‘‘He was 
laying for me, the dirty hound! I'll make him sweat for it.” 

“Keep away from him,” ordered Mitt. ‘‘The next thing you 
do now is take a bath. You look like something that’s been 


chewed up and spit out.” 


REAKFAST was rather a silent meal. Tiff hardly raised 

his eyes from his plate while at the table, and he ate next 
to nothing. The meal was a grueling ordeal, and he would 
gladly have missed it, but he knew he had 
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“‘Yes,”’ replied Tiff, ‘‘and time a good hot sun like this shines 
a couple or three weeks you'll see corn in there so thick and 
heavy that the lightning-bugs will be flying around in the 
daytime. Trouble with fellows like you you’re like old man 
Smoot’s horse was down in Tennessee.”’ 

Eb looked at Tiff fixedly for a time. Then his curiosity got 
the better of him. ‘‘How was that?” he asked. 

“Old man Smoot,” explained Tiff, ‘was what we called a poor 
feeder down there. He’d starve a petrified goat till its ribs 
showed. One day I was going to town and I saw him dragging 
his old horse out of his barn, and I told Pa when I got home 
that the horse had died the night before. 

“* ‘Shucks,’ he said, ‘that horse didn’t die last night. He’s 
been dead since April and just fell over last nizht.’”’ And Tiff 
eyed Eb sternly. Ransome guffawed so loudly as he got the 
point that Nelse came shuffling to the door to see what it was 
about. Eb blinked rapidly a few times and drew his neck 
down between his shoulders so far that his long ears touched his 
suspenders. Tiff arose and took the articles from Nelse’s hand 
just as a sleek car ripped past the store. 

Tiff stared after the car. ‘‘Was that Smead?” he asked. 

“‘Looked like Swifty to me,’”’ said Eb. ‘‘Hear you’re about to 
get married.” 

“‘Next Saturday night, nine o’clock,” said Tiff. ‘“Everybody’s 
invited, everybody’s welcome.” 


T the intersection of the road leading to their farm, Tiff 
came upon a stalled car, and a man working to change a 
wheel. 
“Why, hello, Swifty,’”’ he said, grinning widely as he drew 
up and stopped. “I’ve been wanting to 
see you for a week or two.” 





to face Nanny sooner or later. 

After a silence of 15 minutes Nanny 
spoke. ‘‘Are you going to church with 
me?” she asked. 

Tiff lifted his eyes to see whether she 
was addressing him or Mitt. Found she 
was looking straight at him. Found, too, 
that there was nothing very terrifying in 


The Story So Far: 


Tiffany Ballou, a large young man from the 
Tennessee hills, is helping Milton Thatcher and 
his sister Nanny on their Indiana farm. Drain- 
ing some swamp land with a rented ditcher, 
the machine accidently slips into the river. 
Tiffany has been carrying on a feud with 
“Swifty” Smead, pool room proprietor, partly 
because of past conflicts while both men were 


Swifty Smead’s back straightened with 
a snap. Tiff’s seemingly cordial greeting 
did not deceive him in the least and when 
he saw who it was he straightened swiftly 
with the hub wrench in his hand. 

Tiff was on him like a cat; wrested the 
tool from his hand and held the flabby 
arms easily. ‘‘Now then!” he said, chid- 


her eye. 
“Am I going to church!’’ he exclaimed oe ee on ee ingly, “that’s no way to greet an old 
with affected surprise. ‘‘Why of course! Tiff has finally won out with Nanny, but the friend!” 


What ever made you think I wasn’t? 
Wasn’t that the reason I went to town 


ditcher is still in the river and Smead is looking 
for opportunities to get even. 


Smead struggled futilely. “If I get 
loose from you,” he panted, “I'll brain 





and spent the best part of a hundred dol- 
lars last night?” 

“I didn’t see any packages you brought back,” said Mitt 
treacherously. 

Tiff kicked at him under the table. ‘‘Why,”’ he said, ‘‘I had 
to have some alterations made. I’ll have to run in to the tailor 
shop and get them this morning.” 

“Better get going, then,’”’ advised Mitt dryly. “It’s after 
nine now.” 

Tiff got away as speedily as possible. Got out the car and 
started for town. He remembered distinctly that he had had 
the clothing when he left Smead’s place, and he had a sort of 
hazy recollection of falling into a ditch and walking under a 
bridge two miles down the road. He was guessing that it must 
have been there that he lost them, and sure enough, under the 
bridge he found them—the package lying at the very verge of a 
kneedeep pool of water. 

“‘Well,’’ said Nanny, as he came in with the package, “that 
was a quick trip. Mitt complains that the old car gets slower 
every trip.” 

“Not a thing the matter with that car,”’ said Tiff. ‘“‘Not a 
thing. All it needs is someone that knows how to run it.” 

And that was the end of that phase of Tiff’s near-fatal mis- 
step. But later in the week he had occasion to go down to the 
local store after some things, among them a quart of castor oil 
for the little engine used on the washer. 

“Be sure,” Mitt had told him, “‘to get the castor oil. That 
engine fouls the plug so bad with regular oil that we can’t use 
it. It hits all right with castor oil.” 

Tiff found the same group at the store that he had encountered 
on his initial trip. And in their same favorite positions. They 
greeted him as an old acquaintance, and, as before, Nelse 
plodded inside to get the articles Tiff had come for. 

Tiff sank down in Nelse’s chair and addressed Eb Ragle. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘you’re the boy that said we couldn’t drain 
that swamp, ain’t you, peewee?” 

Eb shifted his chew swiftly from one distorted cheek to the 
other and chewed sheep-like for a moment. 

“Time it starts raining and rains for two or three weeks,” he 
predicted, “‘you fellers will have to go out in a boat to see how 
your crop is.” 


you!” 

“Listen at the bloodthirsty cuss!’ 
chuckled Tiff. ‘‘Aims to brain me!”’ 

He threw Smead face down in the grass along the paving, 
drew his hands behind his back and tied them securely with his 
handkerchief, a big, strong bandana. Lifted Smead and hooked 
his bound hands over the radiator cap. Smead’s toes barely 
touched the ground. 

Tiff crossed to his car and returned with the quart of castor 
oil. Came back and faced Smead and removed the cork from 
the bottle. 

‘“‘Now then,” he said, “‘you dirty low-belly, I aim to pay you 
for spiking that bottle of ginger ale on me. No use to deny it— 
I don’t know what you stuck in it, but you stuck something.” 
He held the label on the bottle so that Smead could read it. 
“‘You put poison in my drink,” he said, ‘“‘now I aim to give you 
something to clean some of the poison out of your system. I'll 
just hold your nose and pour slowly. If you want to breathe 
you'll have to drink and drink fast.” 

It took Tiff almost a quarter of an hour to get half the bottle 
of castor oil down his victim. At that point he relented, untied 
Smead and placed him gently in the seat before the wheel and 
even started the motor for him. 

“There you are,” he said cheerfully, ‘‘now if you step on the 
gas you may be able to get to town before the inevitable 
happens.” 

Then he went on up the road towards the house without even 
looking back, and set the things on the kitchen table. 

“‘Where’s my castor oil?” Mitt wanted to know at once, 
pawing over the articles. “If you’ve forgotten it you can go 
right back. I’ve got to have it for the engine.” 

“Well,” said Tiff grinning, “I did start with a quart, but I 
met a fellow on the road that insisted that he needed it worse 
than I did and drank more’n half of it.” 

Mitt guessed the significance back of his seemingly absurd 
statement. 

“Want me to guess?” he asked. 

“You guess right,” said Tiff, grinning widely. 

‘“‘And he drank a whole pint?” said Nanny, horrified. : 

“Well,” said Tiff, “he didn’t exactly drink all of it. After 
the first five minutes it sort of rundown — [Continued on page 35 
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Fix Up Your Floors— 


Refinishing and care of ‘By 
old surfaces is easy when you know how’ G. THOMAS HARRISON 


C Frroo8s that are beginning to show signs of wear and 
tear are something of a problem. No matter how well 
the balance of a home may look, they very definitely spoil its 
appearance. Shabby floors are always conspicuous and never 
show the hours one spends on them trying to make them look 
attractive. 

Worn floors are a constant source of annoyance and yet floors 
as badly worn as the one shown can be refinished and made to 
look like new without too much effort. The photograph shows 
a point of constant traffic at the head of the stairs in a hall. 


Slightly Floors that are only slightly worn need only 
Worn Floors to be washed with a solution of warm water 

and soap powder, rinsed carefully, allowed to 
dry and they are ready for refinishing—that is unless they have 
been waxed, in which case they require cleaning with a mild 
solution of the dry powder type of floor cleaner dissolved in 
hot water. 

This cleaner is obtainable in most paint and hardware stores 
and if used according to directions accompanying it will remove 
all traces of wax and dirt. Finishing materials will not dry if 
wax is allowed to remain on the floor. 

Varnished floors that are a little more worn 
than those mentioned just above, can frequently 
be brought back into shape by washing and 
touching up the worn spots with white or orange 
shellac, followed by a coat or two of floor varnish 
over the entire surface. 


Badly Worn It is generally necessary, when 
Floors floors are as badly worn as 
that of the hall illustrated, to 
remove the old finish. This can be done with a 
strong solution of powdered floor cleaner or sal 
soda dissolved in hot water. This material is 
mopped on the floor with a sponge and allowed 
to stay for five or ten minutes, after which it is 
scrubbed with a handful of steel wool until the 
old finish is removed to the bare wood. 
Sometimes it is necessary to apply the cleaner 
and scrub with the steel wool two or three times. 
Care should be taken not to daub the strong 
cleaner on the baseboard for it will remove that 
finish too if allowed to come in contact with it. 
When the old finish is entirely removed, the 
floor is rinsed once with hot and once or twice 
with clean cold water to remove all traces of 
the alkali residue left by the floor cleaner. When 




























dry, the floor is ready to refinish unless there are cracks or 
unless the floor is of open grained hardwood. 


Filling Cracks Cracks can be easily and permanently filled 
by using one of the dry powder crack fillers 

that are ready for use by adding water to make a stiff paste. 
Assuming that all dirt has been removed so that cracks are 
thoroughly clean, the paste is pressed into the cracks with a 
putty knife, filling them level full, after which they are smoothed 
up with the putty knife while still wet and allowed to dry. When 
the material is thoroughly dry it is smoothed up again by rub- 
bing the surface with sandpaper or steel wool following the 
grain of the wood. When smooth the floor is ready to refinish. 
The dry powder type of filler looks like wood when dry and 
takes stain, shellac, varnish, paint or floor enamel just like wood. 


Open Grained When the old finish has been removed from 
Hardwood open grained hardwoods such as oak or ash 
it is usually necessary to refill the floors. 
This is done by applying paste wood filler with a brush, rubbing 
it well into the pores of the wood. After it has set fifteen minutes 
he surplus is rubbed off 
with a clean burlap bag or 
coarse cloth working across 
the grain of the wood. 
When dry, the floor is 
sandpapered and _ dusted, 
after which the finishing 
coats are applied. 


Natural Assuming 
Wood Floors that the 
old finish 


has been removed, the cracks 
filled and smoothed up, the 
next step is the application 
of the finishing materials. 

If you want a natural 
wood finish, a coat of white 
shellac thinned by the ad- 
dition of 4 pint of dena- 
tured alcohol to each quart 
of shellac is applied with a 
two-inch varnish brush, 
starting on the side of the 
room farthest from the door, 
working across the room on 
three or four boards at a 
time to avoid laps. 

When the shellac is dry it 
is sandpapered slightly with 
No. 00 sandpaper, dusted 
carefully and a coat of good 
floor varnish applied in the 
same manner as the shellac 
using a three-inch varnish 
brush. If necessary this 
coat may be sandpapered, 
dusted and another coat of 
varnish applied. The var- 
nish should be used just as 
it comes from the can. 

Some folks prefer a darker 
floor. In this case a pene- 
* trating oil or spirit stain of 
the color desired is painted 
in the floor and wiped 
promptly with a cloth to 
remove the surplus. When 
dry, shellac and varnish. 


{ Continued on page 31] 





Floor above has been 
kept well waxed since 
it was first finished 
several years ago. As 
a result it is in first 
class condition 


Floor showing re- 
sults of wear and no 


care (left) 
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The kitchen is a joy Cleanliness By 


when it has 


T doesn’t show dirt’? used to be one 

of the reasons for selecting certain 

colors in paints for the inside of the 
house, especially for the kitchen. But 
the drab grays and dull browns created a 
gloomy atmosphere in the workshop of 
the house and no one stayed there longer 
than necessary. True, the dirt didn’t show so much on that 
kind of paint but the conscientious housewife knew it must be 
there, and staying on so long made it harder to get off when 
regular cleaning came round. 

Our ideas now are quite the reverse. We want our painted 
and enameled surfaces of such color and texture that grease and 
dirt are easily seen and as easily removed, without so much 
use of scrub brush, strong soaps and elbow grease. 


When Kitchens Began to Perk Up 


HE real evolution in the appearance of the kitchen began 

with the introduction of white enamel, following the lead 
of the hospitals with their almost dazzling white service rooms. 
The ‘‘white era’ in the kitchen was also accompanied by the 
development of a great number of labor and time saving de- 
vices. Having achieved the white kitchen goal someone about 
that time, looking over an all white kitchen evidently thought, 
“It looks too much like a hospital—why not add a little color 
to relieve our eyes and make it more cheerful?” So, window 
curtains took on touches of yellow or blue. They were easily 
laundered and gave a rather perky effect to the kitchen. Then 
the walls were painted bright yellows or coo] blues. Since those 
first ventures into color the pace has been swift. 

All the industries in any way connected with making kitchen 
equipment were quick to fall in line. The paint people developed 
paints and varnishes and enamels, in various colors and shades, 
that would give a hard, non-absorbent, easily washed surface. 
Not to be outdone, the stove manufacturers, who had been 
devoted to white and grey enamel, discovered color and applied 
it to their product. 

Kitchen cabinets and refrigerators, once considered perfectly 
satisfactory in plain oak finish, with white linings as a conces- 
sion, first turned all white and now are appearing in the popular 
colors. 


and 
Color 


Clara Bell Woolworth 


The kitchen table followed suit and 
iron sinks with hard-to-clean angle 
corners gave place to white porcelain 
with rounded inside corners and rolled 
edges. But while there is some demand 
for sinks in color—green, more than 
anything else— most housewives seem to 
prefer their sinks and drainboards white. 

Naturally a strongly alkaline soap couldn’t be used as freely 
on the more delicate colors, and that brought up a new problem 
to the soap manufacturers and their laboratories, as well as to 
other manufacturers of cleaning agents. The soap and soap 
powder family has increased rapidly in size and activity with 
changing conditions. 

This zest for color, with all the changes it has brought in its 
train, has carried some enthusiasts a bit too far, so some of the 
more conservative ‘‘students of the kitchen’”’ are beginning to 
feel, and we shall probably slow up a little soon, and do away 
with some of the ideas now rampant. 

To illustrate what I mean by seeming to go too far with color 
there is the instance of a lovely old farm house whose new 
owner was very careful to keep the old lines and the old feeling, 
in remodeling, until she reached the kitchen. This she modern- 
ized to the last degree, so far as equipment and decoration were 
concerned. Brilliant colors everywhere, with the most modern 
futuristic parrots and such, to liven it up further. Somehow it 
just didn’t belong with the rest of the house and made one blink 
a bit. 


“Joy Forever’’ Type of Kitchen 


Y contrast, one of the most complete and delightful transfor- 

mations of a ‘‘dark brown kitchen” into a thing of real charm, 
as well as complete convenience, has just been accomplished in 
a certain small home I know. 

The kitchen has always been neat and clean, at the cost of 
considerable effort on the part of its ‘‘manager’’ but it was just 
a kitchen, and not a place to linger in a moment after the work 
was done. Now, when the door is opened, no matter how dark 
the day, you fee! as if a flood of sunshine had been let in. 

The color scheme is ivory and a light jade green. The walls 
are in ivory tones, easily wiped off, or they can be washed when 
necessary. The baseboards, small trim and the handles of most 
of the utensils are in green. The 
bread and cereal boxes are green 














with ivory bands and the chairs 
the same. The window curtains 
have little green dots and the 
work tables are covered with 
green oilcloth. The floor cover- 
ing is of linoleum—green on an 
ivory base—varied here and 
there in its blocks by a colorful 
flower. 

Breakfast is always served 
here, on a little table with 
napery of natural linen touched 
out with bits of green and rose. 

Of course this delightful room 
is the pride and joy of its mis- 
tress, not only because of its 
appearance but because it is so 
much easier to keep clean than 
with the old coloring, and is such 
a restful place in which to work. 

Truly, the reputation for being 
a model housewife is much easier 
to gain in these days of color 
and cleanliness than ever before. 
And who knows what next year 
may bring to make life still more 
comfortable! Many inventors 
are working on home improve 
ments these days. 


A dark brown kitchen that 
“went blonde”’ 
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Sarah 
Gibbs 
Campbell 


Seven 
SOURS 


has collected 
some of those 
much liked Penn- 
sylvania recipes 


and 








“Cf juin living in a Pennsylvania Dutch community I 
learned of the joys of ‘‘seven sours and seven sweets” 
and, not only the industry that produced numberless varieties 
but the quality of these same products would arouse preserving 
and pickling ambitions in the heart of every homemaker. Even 
though I was never able to taste more than half the tempting 
dishes placed before me, I did learn a few inner secrets from each 
hostess. 

First of all how important it is to make both jam and jelly 
in small quantities to be sure of a fair, clear product, how the 
flavor of yellow tomatoes was much more delicate than that 
of red ones and how delightful a faint flavor of rose geranium 
or mint can be. According to modern dietitians, we must limit 
the number of these appetizing relishes in our daily diet but 
when we entertain with a buffet supper or tea, we can follow 
the example of these generous hostesses and, if our pantry 
shelves are well stocked, can arrange fascinating combinations 
of both color and flavor. Each guest then has the opportunity 
to pick his or her favorite from the array. I have noticed that 
a perfect jelly of unusual flavor, spicy home-made pickles or a 
colorful relish will call forth just as much appreciation as the 
most elaborate cake or artistic salad. 

Dainty sandwiches made of watermelon conserve or rasp- 
berry jam will add to the beauty of the tea table, whether we 
are serving two or fifty-two and a plate of tiny tarts filled with 
strawberry preserves will be a joy, both to see and eat. When 
we must serve a meal on the spur of the moment, whether to 
guests or family, it is a great comfort to know that we have a 
glass of quivering jelly or a jar of preserves to open and serve 
with dainty biscuit. Spiced apples or pears will make festive a 
platter of cold sliced pork or broiled sausage. 

I like to make small quantities of many flavors, for variety is 
certainly the spice of the jam cupboard. Some of them are so 
good and so popular with my family and friends that I am 
tempted to repeat them several times while my fruit is in season 
and I find that a few extra jars always make welcome gifts at 
Christmas or during an emergency in a neighbor’s family. 


Watermelon Conserve 


3 pounds sugar 1 lemon A rose geranium leaf 
4 pounds watermelon rind, cooked and chopped 

Peel and cut firm watermelon rind in large squares, discarding 
all red meat. Cover with cold water, bring to the boiling point 
and cook until barely tender. Drain well and put through the 
food chopper, using the coarse knife. Weigh, add the sugar, 
geranium leaf and sliced lemon. Boil briskly until thick and 
clear. Remove the geranium leaf and pour into hot sterilized 
glasses. This delicate conserve makes an excellent sponge cake 
filling. It is attractive when tinted with fruit coloring pale 
pink, yellow or green. 


Strawberry Preserves {Sun-made} 


If you have everbearing berries, you can still make this delicacy. 
Select large, firm berries, wash and hull them, being careful 


Seven 
SWEETS 


not to bruise or mash 
them. Measure and al- 
low an equal amount of 
sugar. Cook in small 
quantities, two or three 
pounds for perfect re- 
sults. Dissolve the sugar 
in as little water as pos- 
sible, boil without stir- 
ring until the sirup almost 
spins a thread. Put in the berries, bring gradually to the boiling 
point and cook gently for fifteen minutes. Spread on large 
platters, taking care that the berries do not touch each other, 
cover with glass or mosquito netting and keep in the bright 
sunshine all day for two days, taking them in during the night. 
The sirup should be a brilliant red and almost jellied and the 
berries whole and transparent at the end of the second day. If 
the weather is not clear the entire time, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to sun them the third day. Pack in sterilized jars and seal. 


Mint Apple Jelly 


4 cups apple juice 
A dozen mint leaves 











3 cups sugar 


Select firm, tart apples. Wash and cut in eighths, leaving the 
cores, seeds and peeling, for they contain most of the pectin. 
Put in a broad preserving kettle, half cover with cold water 
and cook briskly until the apples mash easily. Drain through 
a jelly bag without pressing. Measure four cups into a broad 
shallow pan. Heat the sugar in the oven, then boil the juice 
for two minutes. Add the hot sugar and mint. Boil briskly 
and test as soon as jelly bubbles all over the top. The old- 
fashioned flaking test is still considered good. The jelly flakes 
from the side of the spoon instead of falling in drops. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and seal. 


Yellow Tomato Jam 


4 pounds yellow tomatoes, peeled and seeded 

3 pounds sugar 1 lemon, rind and juice 
Add sugar, grated rind and lemon juice to the tomatoes. Bring 
slowly to the boiling point, then cook quickly until clear and 
rich, stirring frequently to prevent sticking. Pour into small 
sterilized jars and process for twenty minutes in a hot water 
bath. Seal and store in a dark place. This jam is an exquisite 
shade of yellow. 


Corn Relish 


1 medium head of cabbage 
1 medium bunch of celery 3 red sweet peppers 
9 


1% cup sugar 2 cups vinegar 

2 tablespoons mustard seed 2 tablespoons salt 
Cut the corn from the cob, chop the cabbage fine, and chop or 
cut the peppers in very thin shreds. Scrape and chop the celery. 
Mix all the ingredients and boil [Continued on page 28 


8 ears of corn 
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at New Fall Dress— 








sheer wool or the new lovely heavy cottons would be a 
happy choice for No. 2790. Designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches. 36 inches requires 314 yards of 39- 
inch material with 5< yard of 39-inch contrasting. 

The young girl is going to love the dress on the center 
figure with its new style features. The double collar with 
the little strip at the front, the wide belt, the large hip 
pockets, all lend smartness. In the sketch a small figured 
silk was chosen for the dress. As the figure was in scarlet, 
the collar, belt and cuffs were made of the same shade. 
No. 636 is designed for 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 
16 years requires 35< yards of 39-inch material with 34 
yard of 39-inch contrasting. 

No. 3495 is a good design for all types of figures. The 
wrapped skirt gives height and slenderness, while the sur- 
plice vest is very effective and becoming, and the rever 
on one side softens the general effect. Satin-back crepe, 
wool-like silk and novelty cottons would make, in this 
design, an excellent casual day-wear dress. No. 3495 is 
designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 36 inches 
requires 334 yards of 39-inch material with 1 yard of 39- 
inch contrasting. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm 

Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to 

give number and size required. 1935 Fall and Winter Catalog con- 
taining 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 


Three different types from which 


to select 
By Jane Moreland 


HORTER days, cooler nights, leaves commencing 
S to fall, new clothes—how they all seem to go together! 
With the passing of the hot months, once again one 
feels a desire for a trim tailored dress of heavy cotton, silk 
or wool. The wise woman selects a design for her first fall 
dress with care. She knows that the one which will prove 
most practical is good looking enough to wear without a 
coat downtown while it is still warm, and yet is simple 
enough to look well later under a coat. 
For the mature figure No. 2790 is one that possesses appeal. 
It is particularly good for the young woman who has a 
figure a little heavier than normal. The washable frill 
gives an air of daintiness to the dress, but some may find 
the rever collar more becoming and may like the loose wrist 
sleeves, as seen in the small sketch, better than the close 
fitting type. Any of the heavier woolens, satin-back crepe, 
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LUNCHES 
CHILDREN 
IKE 


Select appetizing and nutritious 


foods that carry well 


‘By JEANNE EDWARDS 


answering the call. With minds alert and bodies vigorous 

after a long vacation, it behooves us to keep them so, by 
providing appetizing food for that commonplace cold lunch, as 
well as for the tempting meals at home. 

Try some variations from the start. Make the food attrac- 
tive as well as appetizing. Work out menus a week ahead. 
Plan some little surprise every two or three days, a candy bar, 
a gingerbread man, an unusual fruit, something entirely new and 
interesting. Provide two paper napkins each day, one to spread 
on the desk and one for personal use. Wrap each sandwich sep- 
arately in waxed paper. Use waxed paper to line thé lunch con- 
tainer and use it freely in wrapping other articles of food. 

A well-balanced lunch will contain such sandwiches as meat, 
cheese, egg, peanut butter, (with lettuce, cabbage or watercress 
if possible) a bottle of milk, (plain or with appetizing extra 
ingredients) fruit, fresh, canned or dried and a simple dessert. 

If your children like bread and butter sandwiches, so much 
the better. Include one in each lunch. Learn to make different 
kinds of bread. Work out new sandwich fillings that are dif- 
ferent. Meat of any kind is better ground and mixed with a 
cream sauce, plain cream, mild salad dressing or tomato sauce 
and spread on the buttered bread. It is often unappetizing and 
inconvenient if left in chunks or slices that do not fit the bread 
perfectly. Always butter both slices of bread for making any 
kind of sandwich. Besides adding food value, it tends to hold the 
filling in place to a better advantage and prevents the edges from 
curling. Peanut butter blends well with jelly or other fruit 
spread, salad dressing or sweetened lemon juice. Mild cheese 
alone makes a delicious sandwich or can be combined with 
chopped hard cooked eggs, salad dressing, sandwich spread 
(recipe given below) tomato sauce or various fruit spreads. 
Ground peanuts and raisins or fig and rhubarb marmalade 
made refreshing fruit sandwiches. Chopped hard cooked egg 
mixed with cream and seasoned with salt and pepper or with 
salad dressing is a satisfying combination. 


Vegetable Sandwich Spread Zestful 


VEGETABLE sandwich spread that can be made in abun- 
dance at this time of the year and sealed in small jars is 
sure to be popular the year round. To prepare this: 

Grind enough green tomatoes to make a pint (omitting the 
juice). Grind three red peppers and two green peppers. Mix 
together and sprinkle with a teaspoon of salt. Let stand half 
an hour and drain. Place the vegetables in a pan with one-half 
cup water and cook until just tender. Add six ground sweet 
pickles to the mixture and keep hot. Mix a dressing of three- 
fourths cup of sugar, two tablespoons flour, two tablespoons of 
mustard (ground), one cup of diluted vinegar, one cup sour 
cream, three eggs well beaten. Let this come to a boil, stirring 
constantly. Pour over the vegetables. Mix well and seal 
while hot. This makes three pints. 

Another good sandwich spread is made of carrots. Three 
pints of ground carrots, three red peppers and two green peppers 
and ten sweet pickles ground. Mix and add two tablespoons of 
salt. Cover with diluted vinegar and let stand over night. In 
the morning scald the vegetables. Mix together one-half cup 
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sugar, three tablespoons flour, one teaspoon ground mustard 
and one-half cup butter. Add four well-beaten eggs and one 
pint of diluted vinegar. Cook until thick. Add a cup of sweet 
cream and let simmer. Pour over the vegetables. Mix well, 
heat to boiling point and seal while hot. This makes five pints. 

These two spreads should never be eaten in excess by the 
children but thinly spread between slices of buttered bread, 
either of them will provide food value and much satisfaction. 
Of course, small children should not be given them. Both 
blend well with other sandwich foods such as cheese, chopped 
meats and chopped hard-cooked eggs. The one containing 
carrots goes exceedingly well with peanut butter. 


Imitation Devilled Eggs 


EVILLED eggs are not recommended for small children, 

but they may be made to look like them by simply mashing 
the yolks and mixing with a little butter or cream, and salt. 
Stuff the whites with the same. 

As long as fresh fruits are in season include them in the lunch. 
Apples are never out of season. Whole firm tomatoes are nice 
at this time of the year. If fresh fruits are not available, by 
all means include some sort of canned or dried fruit. This can 
be carried in a small screw top jar. Often children like dried 
fruit that has been washed, to eat as so many pieces of candy. 

Small cup cakes and wholesome cookies are the best kind of 
lunch dessert. But that is the same old thing. Try various 
flavors, vanilla at one time, chocolate, lemon, almond, banana 
or walnut. Add raisins, nuts or coconut. Use vegetable coloring 
occasionally, either in the dough or the icing. Make the child’s 
initials in the icing, top off the cakes with marshmallows, whole 
nut meats, gum drops or red hots. Make faces of gum drops 
on the cakes around the time of Hallowe’en and color them 
pale green for St. Patrick’s Day. It takes so little to make happy 
changes for the little folk. You will find these small cakes and 
cookies exceedingly popular, easily handled and a splendid 
accompaniment for the fruit. Custard, gelatine dessert, tapioca 
and the like are appreciated for a change. 

Begin now by encouraging the serving of hot dishes at school 
this winter. It is a simple matter. A large pan of water placed 
where it can stay hot is all that is necessary. Each child can 
bring his ‘‘hot food”’ in a pint fruit jar, place it in the pan of 
hot water and enjoy a hot drink or soup for lunch. Each is 
responsible for his own jar and spoon which he takes home in 
his empty lunch container, and there is no trouble on the part 
of either teacher or students. All varieties of soups, cocoa, 
creamed vegetables and the like are welcome additions to the 
noon day lunch at school, during the cold weather. 

In warm weather provision should be made for some cool 
spot in which the bottles of milk may be placed. A pan of 
cold water will do. 

Be original. Work out new combinations and change the 
variety of food often and you will not be confronted by a messy, 
half eaten lunch in the box after school. 
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See Them At 
These FAIRS 
New York State Fair 
Syracuse. 

August 25 to ‘Sept. 2 
Ohio State Fair 


Columbus, Ohio— 
August 26 to 31 
Rochester, New York 
Exposition Rochester, 
N. Y¥.—Sept. 2 to 7 
Kansas Free Fair 
Topeka, Kansas— 
September 9 to 14 
Eastern States Ex 
sition Springfield, 
Mass. — Sept. 15 to 2i 
Trenton Fair Trenton Gale 

N. J.— Sept. 24 to 28 | or 5812 
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If horses could talk, they’d thank you 
for using Absorbine to ease their strains, 
sprains, swellings and inflammation. It 
reduces the pain—keeps horse working 
during treatment—never blisters or re- 
moves hair. Great antiseptic too! $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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With the Young Farmers 


HAT can you do with a dozen 
eggs? Here’s one answer: Irma 
Johnston, 4-H club girl in Mont- 


gomery county, Texas, sold a dozen eggs 
for 30 cents last January. She bought 
two varieties of tomato seed from which 
she sold $5 worth of plants to neighbors 
and set out 1,500 plants in her garden. 
From these plants she picked enough to 
fill 50 containers, which is the number re- 
quired of a 4-H club garden demonstrator. 

The plants Irma set out were started in 
pasteboard boxes indoors. In addition to 
the early start thus secured, the plants 


| were staked and pruned when set outdoors, 


so as to get better quality of fruit. 


@. On the grassy sides of two prominent 
hills in Orleans county, Vt., grow two 
enormous 4-H club emblems. Each one is 
50 feet square. They are worked out by 
heavy use of fertilizer on all but the 4H’s 
in the leaves. Heavy rains thickened up 
the grass, so that the emblems can be 
seen readily from the highway. One 
emblem is just outside of Newport, the 
other in Derby. The 4-H club members 
did the work, and are naturally quite 
tickled about it. 


C Graduates in agricultural courses at 
New Jersey College of Agriculture are 96 
per cent employed. That 
means 96 per cent of all the 
men who have been gradu- 
ated from the college. Prof. 
F. G. Helyar, director of in- 
struction, comments on this 
situation as follows: 

“That young men have 
realized the comparative 
stability of such a basic 
industry as agriculture and 
its related activities is re- 
flected in the steady increase 
in our enrollment. In the 
years since 1929, there has 
been an average annual in- 
crease of approximately 10 
per cent, and the enrollment 
in 1935 showed an increase 
of 135 per cent over the en- 
rollment ten years ago. 

“The boys seem to feel 
not only that such primary 
services as food production 
are less likely to be inter- 
fered with in times of depres- 
sion than secondary services, 
but also that the man on 
the land is better off at such 
times than the man in the 
city. They say they would 
rather be out where they 
have a fighting chance of 
making their own living than 
walking the streets 
and standing in re- 
lief lines.” 


“*Modern 


CA real poultry 
problem was solved 
by four poultry club 
boys in Iron county, 
Mich., who have 
been raising poultry 
four years. Their 
problem was getting 
rid of cockerels— 


bors. 


of good character.’ 





civilization has 
social and economic life very complex 
and we are drifting too far away from 
the pioneer spirit of helping our neigh- 
From my experience of spending 
my week ends on the farm that my fore- 
fathers settled 130 years ago, there is no 
better place than the farm to reflect and 
get spiritual comfort. 
most today is more attention to the re- 
ligious side of life and the development 
’"—Harvey S. Firestone 


there was no local market, and shipping 
to city markets had been found somewhat 
speculative. Here’s what they did: 

They bought space at the Iron county 
fair grounds and put on a chicken shoot 
during the fair with real success. They 
furnished rifles, ammunition, targets, and 
awarded cockerels for marksmanship 
prizes. Their total receipts were $94.60 
with an expense of $22.36, which left them 
$72.24, outside of a steer which was valued 
at $20 and given to the highest scoring 
shot of the week. Their net profit over 
and above all expenses amounted to 
$52.24, or 95 cents each for the cockerels. 


@ Strike up the band! Music for 
Farmer’s Day at Michigan State College 
late in July was furnished by a high school 
band of 50 F. F. A. boys, from 19 different 
high schools in Michigan. Morley high 
school supplied eight boys, the largest 
number from any single school. Another 
high school group called Manton Corn 
Crackers, rendered vocal numbers accom- 
panied by stringed instruments. 


@ An amazing picture of what the farm 
youth of West Virginia can do was pre- 
sented at the recent annual state leader- 
ship conference of the Future Farmer or- 
ganization at Lewisburg. Delegates from 
48 of the 66 chapters in the 
state were there. Splendid 
chapter reports were those 
of Masontown, Preston 
county, which told of co- 
operative egg marketing and 
buying of fertilizers, seed 
potatoes, etc.; the green- 
house operated by the Cairo 
(Ritchie county) chapter to 
produce plants for members 
and farmers of the com- 
munity, and truck gardening 
and roadside market of the 
same chapter; the hatchery 
owned and operated by the 
West Milford chapter, Har- 
rison county, to produce 
chicks for members and 
farmers of the community; 
the buying of fertilizers, 
feeds, seeds, etc., by many 
chapters, camping trips, or- 
ganized recreation, and 
many other examples of 
working together. 

Ten Future Farmers were 
honored by having the de- 
gree of State Farmer con- 
ferred upon them during the 
conference. They are: Harold 
Snyder and Brennie Curry, 


West Milford chapter; 
Frank Jackson and Char- 

ley Vaughan, Wayne 

made our chapter; Hughes 
Sharpe and George 

Hall, Tygarts Val- 


ley chapter; Walter 
Jordan, Cairo chap- 
ter; Byron Wiseman, 
University High 
chapter; William 
Minear, Parsons 
chapter; and Ernest 
Bond, Masontown 
chapter. 
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The Pig Fair 


F you, a stranger, were to drive with me 

through the village of Cedar Grove in 
southeastern Sheboygan county, Wiscon- 
sin, on the last Thursday of the month, 
you would ask ‘‘What’s going on here?” 

I would tell you that the unusual ac- 
tivity along the main thoroughfare be- 


tween the railroad tracks at the north end | 


and the interurban tracks at the south end 
of the village is caused by the monthly 
market day. 

“Pig fair,” this day is commonly known 
to the villagers and farmers. The street is 
congested with vehicles of various kinds, 
including motor trucks and occasionally a 
horse-drawn vehicle, all loaded to their 


capacity with pigs. Many trucks are | 


equipped with double and sometimes triple 
decks containing several dozen young 
squealers. 

Most of these pigs weigh from 25 to 50 
pounds. It is not unusual on a lively 
market day to see 2,000 or more exchange 
ownership in a single day. Farmers from 
all sections of Sheboygan county and from 
the northern section of Ozaukee county are 
here offering their young porkers for sale 
to buyers comprised of their farmer 
friends, agents and independent buyers 
from surrounding communities. 


Buyers Come from Far Away 


OME buyers come from Milwaukee, 45 
miles away, and not infrequently from 
more distant points in adjacent states. One 
driver of a truck told me that many buyers 
live on small farms on the outskirts of 
large cities where garbage and discarded 


foodstuff may be obtained at little cost for | 


fattening porkers for the market. 

At times when there is a scarcity of 
pigs and there is a consequent brisk de- 
mand, trucks may be seen parked on both 
sides of the highways within a radius of a 
mile and more of the village, and drivers 
halt the farmers driving to market and 
purchase entire loads of pigs before they 
reach the village. 

Varying with the season of the year, 
the monthly fair gets in full swing be- 
tween 8 and 9 o’clock in the morning. 
Buyers rush from one group of sellers to 
another vieing with each other to secure 
the best buy. 

To add variety to the mart, it is not un- 
common to see dogs and other pets offered 
for sale, and now and then an ambitious 
fellow appears on the scene selling patent 
medicine which he declares is “good for 
man or beast.’’ Agents offering some in- 
gredient to repair tires, agents extolling 
the merits of various other merchandise 
are present to entice farmers and village 
folk with their wares. And in the spring- 


time enterprising farm women come with | 


truck-loads of cabbage, tomato and flower 
plants which they dispose of at so much a 
dozen. 

Cedar Grove’s “‘pig fair’’ is a traditional 
institution dating back for more than 60 
years. During the first 15 years of its 
running, the fair was held at the north end 
of the village. The fair in early days had 
the aspect of a general holiday. Articles 
offered for sale at the fair years ago were 
different than they are now. Spacious 
stables provided quarters for the many 
horses. Hitching posts to which farmers 
tied their animals on days when weather 
conditions were favorable lined both sides 











of the streets in the village. DBD. 2. V. 
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“Hello, Bill, can you 
give me a hand at 
silo filling tomorrow?” 


‘ 







Siro filling season—and a farmer near 
Northwood, Iowa, is rounding up his 
neighbors by telephone. A few calls and 







he'll have all the help he needs. 






In any season, the farm telephone saves 






time and useless trips. It brings the latest 






market reports so that you can sell your 






produce at the right time. It helps you 






order farm machinery, seed, and fertilizer. 






It gives valuable assistance in business 






contacts and keeps you in touch with 






relatives and friends. 






But the value of the telephone cannot 






be reckoned alone in day-by-day contacts, 
business or social. There comes a time 







when you are in need of a doctor or vet- 






erinarian—a time of illness or accident, 
fire or theft, and you must get 
some one, somewhere, quickly. 
It is then that the telephone 






renders a priceless service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


DIESEL« A) 
GASOLINE - KEROSENE 
Enclosed « Self-Oiling « Roller Bearing 


A size and style for every purpose. Most 
economical power for farm or factory. Put 
one to work and watch it pay for iteclf * Sold 
Direct From Factory to You! Write today 
for FREE Catalog and Literature. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1626 Oakiand Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, ‘uo. nanmesune. Pa. 




















Factory To You, Brand New 
Guaranteed highest quality fence at 
lowest fact prices. We make the 
wire, weave itinto fence and shi 
rect. All Copper-Blend Steel Wire, 
99 92/100% pure zinc Orivanines. 
Horse-high, Bull-stron Pig-tight 
Farm Fence; Poul an 
Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, 
Roofing. We pay ‘freight. 
_ * write toda 






























Mabe: lumber, shin- — pn 10, 14 and 20 
sles, lath, ties, crates, KAD feet. Accurate set works, positive 
> WA dogs. Full or one-way type power 
feed runs on low power —many own- 
ers use old auto engine. 
Pays for itself quickly —thousands in com- 
mercial service, everywhere. Write for free 
lumber handbook and catalog of mills, supplies, 
tools, saw tables, and woodworking equipment. 
BELSAW MACHINERY CoO. 
813-C Davidson Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 










High School Course 


in 2 Years fee 


for poh dg and indu aetrE 
——. supplied: Di ae awarded. Full credit for H 
subjects already completed. Send for Free Bulletin TODAY. | 














| 
| 


American School, Dept. H-6165, Drexel at 68th, Chicago 
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Grading Boosts Income 


By H. R. Cokeley 


FEW years ago the writer took a car 
Aw of 1400-pound steers of rather 

common quality to the Pittsburgh 
yards. Buyers looked at the cattle and 
shook their heads. In the absence of bids 
it was necessary to reship to Jersey City. 
Both expense and drift would have been 
saved by making the original billing to the 
eastern commission men. The Pittsburgh 
packers desired from 1000- to 1100- 
pound animals with quality and finish. 
The Jersey City demand was for heavy 
steers. 

The grading process of beef cattle should 
be first undertaken by the producer when 
he selects his cattle for the feed lot or for 
wintering. His animals must have beef 
conformation, possess quality and be uni- 
form. At that time it is necessary to make 
a decision as to the approximate weight 
cattle one expects to develop and choose 
individuals that will have possibilities of 
taking on the necessary gain. Condition 
and finish are to be obtained during the 
feeding period and are not of so much 
importance at the time feeders are pur- 
chased. 


One Bad Apple Spoils the Lot 


EVERAL inferior animals in a herd, or 

ones that are off type, often cause a 
prospective buyer to make unfavorable 
decisions. He will almost invariably re- 
duce his intended offer much more than is 
really necessary. Whenever a farmer 
notices any great contrast he should put 
the less desirable cattle in separate quarters, 
especially before attempting to make a 
sale. The best qualities may not be seen 
in the choice individuals if there are 
distracting influences. 

Many farmers are still unfamiliar with 
the market requirements of beef cattle, 
and occasional trips to the closest stock 
yards would be very helpful. A visit to 
the yards on a big market day is almost an 
education within itself. There the farmers 
have a chance to see the lots of steers that 
top the market and to observe how care- 
fully they have been selected. They can 
also get first hand information as to the 
common fate of poor, ungraded shipments. 
Hundreds of producers feel they have the 


best until they ‘“‘have been around.” They 
read the livestock quotations and pick out 
the highest prices as a standard for their 
own steers. After a trip or two to the 
commission yards they begin to realize 
what erroneous ideas they have harbored. 
They get the proper perspective, so to 
speak. 

The same principles of grading that 
govern market prices of beef should apply 
to lambs. However, farmers have never 
been forced to grade up their flocks in all 
sections of the country. Dealers have 
generally paid one price for lambs over a 
certain weight, usually sixty pounds, and 
a less price for the light animals. Quality 
has not been so much of a price factor. 


Sd 





Long tailed, uncastrated bucks of poor 
conformation and condition have brought 
the same price in many sections as the 
lambs of real merit. There has not been 
any great reward in cash returns to the 
farmer who purchased a purebred ram, 
and made a practise of docking and cas- 
trating. The dealers have just been buy- 
ing more or less as common lots and taking 
their chances in the markets. However, 
conditions are changing, and it is only a 
matter of time until the farmers will be 
required to sell lambs on a grade basis. 


Wool, Apples—AUl Farm Produce 


OOL like lambs has been sold rather 

generally by weight alone. About the 
only distinction made by local buyers has 
been between coarse and fine wool. Marked 
strides have been made in the last few 
years toward sensible methods. The 
farmers’ organizations and the Agricul- 
tural Extension Departments have been 
concentrating to some extent on more 
profitable systems of marketing this 
product, and farmers are now beginning to 
realize that there is a vast difference in 
wool. The feeling is developing that the 
man who has the better product should be 
paid accordingly. Within a few years 
practically all wool will be sold on the 
approved plan. The sheep men who 
ignore this demand will be obliged to take 
material losses. 

Apples are now almost universally sold 
in standard packs. The same is true with 
peaches and many other products of the 
farm in addition to the ones mentioned in 
this article. The buying public demands 
standardization and is willing to pay for 
quality. There is now so much momentum 
behind the idea that all agricultural 
products will soon be marketed on the 
basis of grade. This system insures the 
producer a greater return for quality and 
uniformity. 


Sd 


Bennett Spring State Park 


Dallas and Laclede counties has long 
been one of the most popular vacation 
spots in Missouri. Anglers know it as 
the trout fisherman’s paradise. This park, 
with an area of over 500 acres, contains 
one of the largest springs in the state. 
This spring really is an underground river 
which finds its way to the surface here in a 
beautiful valley and flows off through the 
picturesque Ozark hills. The surrounding 
region is one of scenic grandeur. 
Throughout the park itself are splendid 
camping and picnic grounds, an endless 
supply of crystal clear spring water and a 


T's Bennett Spring state park in 


> Sgr 


village store to furnish supplies for camp- 
ers. There is a good hotel for those who 
do not want to camp. Things to do: Fish, 
swim, go boating. The one day float trips 
on the Niangua River are very popular 
with visitors. 

If you are driving, heres how to find 
the park: It is 12 miles west of Lebanon 
on State Highway No. 64, or 25 miles 
northeast of Buffalo, which is on U. S. 
Highway No. 65 and connects with No. 
64. The State Game and Fish Depart- 
ment, Springfield, Mo., will send you more 
information on this and other Missouri 
state parks on request. 
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Tractor Enemy No.1 is 
HARD CARBON 
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In any gasoline motor, one of the chief 
causes of lost time is lost power—and one 
of the chief causes of lost power is hard 
carbon. Hard Carbon deposits are due to 
oil, not to gasoline. 

Clogged cylinders, sticky valves,dirty spark 


plugs, and many other 


motor ailments caused by Aa Uy od oO cC o any Sunoco dealer and in 

hard carbon, not only cost f ; 

money, but put tractors Mercure y 

and trucks out of action, SUN OIL COMPANY 

when you need them most. Be OTO Q OIL PHILADELPHIA 
PREVENTS POWER-KILLING CARBON 











Keep your motors clean and powerful 
with Sunoco Motor Oil. Made by the 


exclusive Mercury Process, Sunoco is so 









pure it does not form power-killing hard 






carbon. In addition, Sunoco is tough, 
durable, live-bodied . . . safe. 
Obtainable in the East at 







the Northwest through 


Made Marshall-Wells dealers. 







Applied For 


Shockless Nicotine 


KILLS ROUNDWORM 
Protects the Birds 





Feed wormy flocks “Black Leaf” 
Worm Powder once, in a little mash. 
No toxic effect on birds. Does not interrupt 
production. It contains our new “shock- 
less” nicotine —which is not released until 
it reaches the intestines, where round- 
worms live. Odorless—tasteless—easy to 
use — costs little. 100 bird size postpaid 
for 75c and your dealer's name. 


Also Pellets™ For individual dosing, 
use “Black Leaf’ Worm Pellets — made 
from the Powder and highly effective. 
100 postpaid for 85c and dealer's name. 
Powder packages contain a few Pellets 
for birds off-feed. 


TOBACCO 
By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 
Louisville... Ky. 



















IN THE MASH 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease and happiness to 
thousands by holding their rup- 
tures securely and comfortably 
under all conditions. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
C. E. Brooke, Inventor DYOken limb. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. No salves or 
- Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write cotey for full information sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 
H. C. BROOKS, 


198-B State St.. Marshall, Michigan 


wy ej 
aa? ond DIESELS: 
sm LOS ANGELES 


Learn all branches Auto Repairing at Diesel opera- 
tion. Train in California. Easy-to-learn, practical 
shop methods, under working conditions identical to 
actual shop practice. Trained men in demand. We 
teach you to qualify for good 
jobs. Brand-new equipment, late 
models, Autos and Diesels. Bi 

staff, individual instruction. Old- 

est, largest trade school in West. Est. 
1905. Farnroomand board whilelearn— 
ing. Mail coupon for FREE BOOK. 


—_—= —_aeFe = 

NATI OnAt Stones i 

Dept. 9-FJ, 4 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. i 
Send Free a0 and Details of Auto-Diesel Course. ry 








Special Offer: 
Coach railroad 
fare allowed to 
. A., from any 
_part of U.é s. 
—— 














TORTURE STOPPED ix one minule! 


For quick relief from the itching of pimples, blotches, 
eczema, rashes and other skin eruptions, apply Dr. 
Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Pre- 
SCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated and 
inflamed skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. Prcserzotion 


Would You WEAR « 4 
this AllWool SUIT fy 


If we send it FREE of cost? 


Here’s an amazing opportunity to get a guaranteed 
all-wool suit, setieree- -to- amg EE of coat! No 
experience—no money neces: pnennpimeny either— 
Just call ona Se friends p ned De your spare hours—we 
show Porgy edd togetyour Sultautckly y. Ee og Alsohow 
you in turn spare time in NEY. somnee 
Sent FREE. Write: OAKLev TAILORiNa.co. Dept. 376, 
Oakley at Wabansia, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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High Farming at Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
A month or two ago you printed 


a piece about the shooting of mi- 
grating hawks by gunners just for the fun 
of it. Many times you have told us 
readers that hawks and owls did more 
good than harm, except for two or three 
particular hawks and the great horned owl, 
I think it is. You have given the results 
of studies of the scientific men who have 
cut open any number of stomachs of 
hawks and owls, and say that chickens and 
small birds are only a small part of their 
food. 

I suppose that must be true. I was 
taught the same thing at school, and I 
can’t believe that all the bird men, who 
have given ten times as much study to it 
as any farmer, would make mistakes or 
report what was not true. 

If this is so, Mr. Editor, why is it that 
nearly every farmer is still an enemy of all 
hawks, except perhaps the little sparrow- 
hawk, too small to do much damage? Why 
do farmers dislike all owls, even the barn 
owl, which lives mostly on mice? 

I know this is the way farmers feel, 


| because I have been taking an interest in 


the subject and talking to all the neighbors 
I meet about it. You would be surprised 
how universal is the feeling that all hawks 
should be shot on sight. For that matter, 
I find I feel that way myself, when I hear 
the chickens making a fuss, and see a big 
reddish bird circling around the neighbor- 
hood. My first impulse is to go for the 
gun. 

Nearly all farmers think it may be true 


| that a hawk does more good than harm, 
| but as one man put it to me, the trouble is 
| that the hawk does the good to somebody 





else, if he does it, but it is my chickens he 


steals. 
It is a good deal the same way with the 
robins and cherries. The robin is a good 
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Continued 


Seven Sours <<, 
and Seven Sweets 


for fifteen minutes. Pack in small ster- 
ilized jars and seal. 
Bread and Butter Pickle 


12 medium cucumbers 3 tablespoons salt 
Pearl onions 


| Gather the cucumbers very early in the 
| morning, wipe off any sand or dirt but 


| do not wash. Slice one-half inch thick, 


measure and add one-fourth as much 
onion. Cover with cold water, add the 
salt and allow them to stand over night. 


1 teaspoon celery seed 1% cups sugar 
1 tablespoon mustard seed 1 pint vinegar 
1 teaspoon tumeric 


Mix all ingredients and boil for five min- 
utes. Drain and rinse the cucumbers and 
onions, add to the vinegar solution and 
bring to the boiling point again. A small 
hot pepper may be added to each small 


bird, and eats a thousand bugs for every 
cherry he steals. Just the same, I can’t 
help getting mad when the whole robin 
family gets together and goes after the 
Elmwood sweet cherries, a week before 
they are ripe enough to pick, and practi- 
cally strip the trees. 

We have never, as long as I remember, 
had a good crop of sweet cherries at Elm- 
wood. The robins always get them. I 
remember telling Jacob Biggle that we 
ought to plant mulberry trees, so the 
robins would go after them and leave the 
cherries alone. 

Judge Biggle said that was a good idea, 
but if we were going to plant more trees, 
why not plant more cherries, so there 
would be enough for the robins and our- 
selves too? 

That sounded like good sense, and as a 
matter of fact we have planted dozens of 
sweet cherry trees, first and last. But for 
all we have done, we never yet have had 
enough fruit to satisfy the birds and leave 
any for ourselves. 

The nearest we came to it was one year 
when a young tree looked like it was going 
to have a pretty fair crop, and I bought a 
lot of mosquito netting and covered the 
tree over with it. We did get some fruit 
that time, but it was a battle, and the 
netting cost twice as much as we could 
have bought western cherries for. 

Until you try it, you don’t realize that 
it takes about an acre of netting to make 
one small tree bird-proof. 

We have no such trouble with sour 
cherries, or pie-cherries, as they are al- 
ways called in this section. The birds 
take a few, but the trees are loaded every 
year, and we get all we can possibly use. 
But the pie-cherry is not much of a cherry, 
in my opinion. I wouldn’t trade a big, 
sweet, purple-red Black Tartarian for a 
quart of them. T. Webb 


a 


jar if desired. Pack in sterilized jars and 
seal. 


Apple Ginger 


4 pounds apples 3 pounds sugar 
2 ounces dried ginger 1 cup water 


Peel and chop the apples, using the coarse 
knife of the food chopper. Mix with the 
sugar, water and ginger. Bring slowly to 
the boiling point and cook until thick and 
clear. If quinces are available, omit the 
ginger and use equal parts of apple and 
quince. Cook the peeled and cored 
quinces in a very little water until fairly 
tender before combining the two fruits. 
This makes an unusual conserve. 


Rhubarb Conserve 


Sugar 1 medium grapefruit 


Cut the rhubarb in cubes and add the 
pulp of the grapefruit. Cook gently until 
tender. Chop the grapefruit rind and 
boil in clear water until tender, changing 
the water once. Mix and measure the 
pulp and rind, add an equal amount of 
sugar and boil until thick and transparent. 
Pour into sterilized jars and seal. 


2 pounds rhubarb 
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Keeping Well 
By Dr. E. C. Dubois 


ROM the earliest times down to the 
present, the condition of the mouth has 
been regarded as of first importance in 
giving a clue to diagnosis. The old doctor 
of long ago depended upon the handle of a 
spoon and reflected light from a window 
for his examination, whereas his colleague 
of today has an electric lamp and tongue 
depressor combined. So susceptible is the 
mucous membrane of the mouth to ab- 
normal conditions in other parts of the 
body that the mouth might almost be 
called the mirror of our general health. 
Most of the common contagious dis- 
eases show their first characteristic signs 
in the throat, on the lips, cheeks or tongue. 
Ushered in by fever, nausea and vomiting, 
the question ‘“‘What is it’’ may be quickly 
cleared up by noting the red throat and 
pin point rash bright red above the white 
coat on the tongue indicative of scarlet 
fever; or the tiny white spots of measles 
surrounded by a red ring on the insides of 
the cheeks; or the little blisters of chicken 
pox on the hard palate; each of these ap- 
pearing in advance of the rash on the skin. 
Certain drugs when taken to the satura- 
tion point cause mouth disorders. Some- 
times iodine in repeated doses will cause 
running of the eyes and marked increase 
of saliva. Lead poisoning which occurs 
more frequently than realized, especially 
among children, from lead painted toys, is 
first recognized by finding a blue black line 
on the gums. 


Digestive Upsets Often the Cause 


HE most common causes of sore mouth 

are digestive disturbance, malnutrition, 
and lack of mouth hygiene. Dietetic con- 
ditions show themselves by the prompt 
appearance of a coated tongue, a bad taste 
and a collection of painful sores on tongue 
and cheeks. Children may even develop 
a fever with these symptoms. 

We hear quite a bit about trench mouth 
which is due to a special germ, causing in- 
flamed bleeding patches on the gums. The 
ordinary case will heal quickly by scru- 
pulous cleansing of the mouth and the 
application of tincture of iodine to the 
sores. Occasionally the disease assumes a 
chronic form due to bacteria hiding in de- 


cayed teeth or ragged tonsils, which neces- | 


sitates special treatment. There is a dis- 
ease among infants called ‘‘thrush’’ due 
to lack of mouth cleanliness and careless 
treatment of bottles and nipples. Thorough 


cleansing of the mouth with boric acid | 
solution and of its feeding utensils is the | 


remedy. 
A sore mouth is often due to some food 
deficiency. We seldom see today the | 
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It is a settled fact that nicotine 
is the surest material for expelling 
round worms in poultry. 


The question is, how can nicotine 
best be administered? How can you 
get it down in the small intestine 
where the worms are in sufficient 
strength to be effective and yet not 
harm the bird? 


The answer is Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder! In this product the 
nicotine is combined with other 
materials so that it doesn’t go into 
action until it is in contact with the 
enemy (round worms). That’s what 
makes it so effective and at the same 
time nontoxic to the bird. We got 
1002 worms from 110 birds in 48 hours 
with a single dose of worm powder. 
That shows you how effective it is. 


Now the next thing you want to 
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THE MODERN, EASY, 
EFFECTIVE WAY TO 


Worm Your Poultry! 





know is how Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder is administered—and that’s 
simple as ABC. It’s a single dose 
flock treatment. You just give it 
in a small quantity of mash (moist or 
dry).A single treatment does the job. 


Try this modern method of worm- 
ing your flock. No more trouble to 
worm your birds than to feed them. 
It gets the worms. No bad effects. 
And the cost is very small—about a 
cent per bird for small flocks and a 
half-cent for the larger flocks. Ask 
for Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
at your Dr. Hess dealer or write 
direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


NOTE: If you'd rather use a worm 
remedy in tablet form get Dr. Hess Poul- 
try Worm Tablets. They’re the same as 
worm powder except in tablet form. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
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LEADERSHIP 


Westarted the manufacture of rubber 
footwear in1843.Each yearwehave 


improved our product. Today 
the “U.S.” boot is the best 
boot we know how to make. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc. 





frank type of scurvy which used to be | 
common when fresh food was scarce with | 


consequent soreness, swelling and bleeding | 


of the gums. But in all probability many 
cases of sore mouth or slight bleeding of 
the gums, as for example “pink tooth- 


brush,” are due to the lack of the same | 
essential vitamin C, found in fresh fruits, | 


fresh green vegetables and fresh milk. At 
any rate many a sore mouth yields to a pint 
of milk, a glass of orange juice, lemons, 
tomato or grapefruit daily with no other 
treatment. The first sign of pernicious 
anemia may be a sore, bright red tongue; 
and a brownish discoloration of the inside 
of the cheeks is an essential evidence for 
Continued on page 31 
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As low as 


H. & Z. Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
posts, etc. Ripping table can be at- 
tached. Write, FREE CATALOG 
all kinds saws, engines, feed mills, 
etc. —direct to you at lowest factory 

ices. Special auto units, 10-27 belt 
4 p., $22.50 up. H. & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
Box 32 Bellevilie, Pa. 











EDWARDS Suinctes 
SHINGLES 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
buildings from 
sma fire, lightning, wind and 
2 weather before advancing 

~~ costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88. . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
901-951 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Take Your Choice 


of these MANY 
FINE GIFTS 


EVEREADY 


Flashlight 


A handy light to have around 
A single turn of the barrel gives 
a brilliant flood light Another 
turn and you have a sharp 400 
foot beam which will light the 
way clear out to the barn. Given 
complete with bulb and bat- 
teries for two or more sub- 
scriptions amounting to $1.50. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES are 


$1.00 for 4 yrs.; 2 yrs. 50c, or 
on trial, | yr. 25c. 


Handy 
Needlecase 










Wie | 


Just the 
thing you 
need for 
this sum- 
mer's sewing. A needle 
for every purpose and 
a handy pair of nickel-plated embroidery scissors 
besides. 138 pieces, all in an attractive Royal 
Blue or Mandarin Red leatherette folder. Con- 
venient size 3” x 5” when closed. Given for 
only two subscriptions at 25c each. 


CHECKERBOARD 
CAKE PANS 


Three 9-inch pans with 
special checkerboard 
mould. Makes unusu- 
ally attractive cakes. 
Something ‘“‘different’’. 
Baked in these unique 
pans your cakes will be 
the feature of your church 
bazaars and fairs this 
winter. Given for two or 
three subscriptions 
amounting to 75 cents. 





2-Bladed 
JACK KNIFE 














A big two-bladed Remington 
feck Knife. Easy to open. 

andsome, durable Pyremite 
handle. Colors green or 
amber. Blades of fine 4 
quality tempered steel. 

lere’s a knife that will 
hold the kind of a keen 
edge you like. Yours 
for only 2 subscrip- 
tions at 25 cents 
each. 


A practical type- 
writer for children 
and grownups 
alike. Compact 
and well built. 
wr Does almost 
my anything a 
big type- 
writer will do. 
= Given for 
two or more subscriptions totaling $1.00. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Your own renewal counts towards any of 
these gifts. Send names and addresses of all 
subscribers along with the money you collect 
and tell us which gift you want. It will be 
sent promptly. These gifts are only given for 
subscriptions and are not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 737 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Can Autocracy Come Back? 


Continued from page 5 


expenses of the government for all pur- 
poses, were approximately but a billion 
dollars. Now with unnumbered federal 
organizations the expenditures of the 
federal government exceed $6,000,000,000 
annually. 

Of course, the depression is responsible 
for much of this increase in federal ex- 
penses; but the so-called emergency or 
depression is seized upon by many as a 
justification for encroaching upon the 
states and interfering with their duties, as 
well as the duties and obligations of politi- 
cal subdivisions of the states. And it is 
manifest that groups, indifferent or hostile 
to our form of government and to indi- 
vidual rights, and local self-government, 
are utilizing the so-called depression to 
inaugurate all sorts of socialistic and 
paternalistic policies, hoping and intending 
that the principles of liberty embodied in 
the Constitution, and in the philosophy 
and theory of government given to us by 
the Fathers, can be circumvented and 
destroyed. 

They are engaged in assaults upon the 
Constitution, upon the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and undoubtedly will 
attempt to sow the seeds of opposition to 
Constitutional government with a view to 
the establishment of a socialistic state, or 
a centralized government of the European 
type, with power far in excess of that 
which our Fathers were willing to grant to 
the national government. 


The Common Man vs. His Government 


HOSE who laid the foundations of this 

government were familiar with the 
history of the past, and the struggles of 
unhappy peoples against autocracy. They 
therefore reserved to the states and to the 
people respectively all of the political 
authority and power, except the strictly 
limited powers which they granted by the 
Constitution to the federal government. 
They were jealous of their prerogatives, 
and were determined that the states should 
not be destroyed by the gravitational 
forces which had destroyed nations and 
enslaved peoples. 

There are Americans who now criticize 
our form of government, sneer at the 
Supreme Court, and plan to change our 
government so that the industrial and 
economic life of the people, and likewise 
their political activities, will be brought 
under the surveillance, and indeed, the 
control, of the national government 
through numerous organizations and 
agencies. The authority of the federal 
government is to be so expanded that 
there will be no intrastate business, and 
the states will be stripped of their police 
power. 

Under this plan the railroads are to pass 
from private ownership into the hands of 
the federal government, and many enter- 
prises which have been developed by 
private initiative and private capital are 
to be destroyed through governmental in- 
vasion of the same fields, the capital for 
such enterprises to be furnished by the 

| federal government through taxation. 


Victory Over the NRA 


HE NRA contemplated a modified 
form of regimentation of business and 
individuals. It sought to not only regu- 


late, but to largely direct the industrial 
and economic life of the people. It built 
up a powerful organization with thousands 
of employees at an enormous cost to the 
government and to the consuming public. 
It attempted to modify the anti-trust 
laws, and to that extent to permit monopo- 
listic control of industry. Its purpose was 
to restrict production, limit the field of 
individual operations, fix prices, and im- 
pose a system of regimentation which, if 
it had been successful, could not fail to 
prove in the long run injurious to the 
people. 

The AAA legislation, while new to our 
country, plagiarized from the pages record- 
ing the efforts of autocratic governments 
to control industry and restrict the activi- 
ties of individuals. 

Under this act more than a billion dol- 
lars have been added to the burdens of the 
consumers of our country. It is true that 
the greater part of this stupendous sum 
has been paid in bounties or subsidies to 
restrict production of some of the neces- 
sities of life, and to pay for the destruction 
of commodities at a time when millions of 
persons in our own and in other lands are 
lacking food and clothing. A vast bureau- 
cratic organization was set up, costing the 
people of the United States millions of 
dollars to enforce the law and the numerous 
rules, regulations and statutes formulated 
and enforced by representatives of such 
organizations. 

So-called processing taxes have been 
levied and collected under what many be- 
lieve to be an invalid act, the constitu- 
tionality of which has been frequently 
challenged in the courts, and numerous 
decisions rendered adverse to the govern- 
ment. 

The new AAA amendment, which but 
a few days ago passed the Senate, in- 
creases the authority of the organization 
administering the original act, multiplies 
the difficulties incident to its enforcement, 
and adds to the burdens which are to be 
imposed upon the people. 


Back to the Old Evil? 


T cannot be too often repeated that 

these measures are not new. They have 
their origin in primitive periods and under 
autocratic rule. They are revivals of 
ancient wrongs and miseries. They may 
bring some temporary benefits, but in the 
end they will not only prove disappointing 
but they will be seen to be detrimental to 
the people, and injurious to our economic 
life and political institutions. 

It is time that the American people 
should awaken to the menacing evils to 
our industrial and economic life. Our 
Republic must be preserved. It must be 
defended against all assaults foreign or 
domestic, and against the insidious efforts 
of those hostile to the principles of the 
Constitution. The liberties of the com- 
mon man, on which his prosperity and 
happiness depend, must not be abandoned. 

For myself, I prefer democratic institu- 
tions and the philosophy of Jefferson. I 
desire rather to travel in the paths of 
freedom and liberty than to be marched 
down a stony highway, hedged about and 
controlled by a powerful federal govern- 
ment and an oppressive and _ hateful 
bureaucracy. 
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@ Especially helpful this time of year are the No. 76, Gassing Peach Tree Borers. No. 86, Small 


Fix up Your Floors following National Service Bulietins: No. 11, Sash Greenhouse. No. 90, Winter Storage of 
Vegetables. No charge for these, but send a stamp 











) Catching the Chicken Thief. No. 16, Landscaping 
Continued from page 19 Your Lawn. No. 60, Feeding Dairy Cows. No. 62, for each bulletin wanted. Address, National Serv- 
Growing Mushrooms. No. 64, Success in Trapping. ice, Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
Painted Floors Where painted floors es 














are desired a good 
quality paint or floor enamel is applied. 





What Will You Do With 
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BE SMART... WEAR A 


Style Queen 


«-e AND SAVE MONEY! 

dud Get the Chicago Mail Order Co.’s 
big 350-page Style Book. Newest 
styles in everything to wear, at 

4 America’s Low Prices. 

MAIL POSTAL CARD REQUEST 
TODAY, FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
Nationally known Style Queen 
coats priced from $4.98 to $25, among 
them the handsomely furred suede- 
cloth coat pictured here. You save 
withcertainty attheC.M.O. . .qual- 
ity, saving, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mali Postal Request for Free Catalog 
Let America’s leading Family Outfitters 
help you dress better and save money. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
|__F-257__| 


Dept. 


Amazing, scientific discovery 
revolutionizes home lighting 


industry! Totallydark 

X room can now be 
flooded with 300 Candle Power of .,, 
brilliant, soft, white light, utiliz- .\\\ 
ing 96% free air and only 4% SQ 
common kerosene(coaloil). Re- = s 
places oil wick lamps. Gives20 =3 


By 


times more lightat half thecost! = yy ; 
Now Available For Z7/\ 
Lighting Every Home | 
This startling invention has been built into a line 


of beautifully colored Art Lamps forthe home, whichare now 
for general distribution at a price anyone can afford to pay. 


ready 

Write quick for 30 Day Home Trial 
I am willing to send one of these Lamps for 30days’ trial, 
or even togive one FREE to the first user in each local- 
ity who will help me introduce it. Send in your name today — 
howyouanrstne Agents Wanted 


how you can get the 
agency and without exverience or capital make PIG MONEY 


J. C. Steese, Inventor, 369 Steese Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


s Dress forless 
the LARKIN :ay 


- - T’S ready! Your 
new Larkin book! 
Spend a cent for a postcard 
and get it! But don’t spenda 
cent for your wardrobe ‘till 
= see the lovely new Edna 
fay Dresses at Larkin ‘“‘mak- 
er-to-wearer”’ prices. So styl- 
ish ...so becoming... so ser- 
viceable and so inexpensive! 
Learn, too, about the popular 
Larkin 50¢ weekly Cozy-Home Club 
and the liberal Rewards paid Larkin 
Secretaries. Send to-day for your 
personal copy of the Larkin Book. 
£ A postcard brings it. 
671 Seneca St. 


Lirkit Co ac, BUFFALO, N. Y. 












‘SOAP ano OINTMENT 
Ahat 


or 
SAmPLe EAcH Free>"Curicura’, Derr. R4, MALDEN, MASS. 








H or square 
A ssn for selling 8 | 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve at } 
each. Willsend FREEGIFT if 
Og order 8 boxes today. Sen: 
lo Money --We Trust You. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 103, Woonsporo, MARYLAND. 





When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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Cheese Favorites 


Continued from page 15 
formed into a roll, placed in the refrigerator 
over night, and sliced into thin cookies 
when ready to bake. 


| Salad and Sandwich Loaf 


White bread 
Tomatoes 


Lettuce Mayonnaise 
Philadelphia cream cheese 
Relish spread Milk 
Remove crusts from a loaf of fine even- 
textured day-old bread. Cut four length- 
wise slices. Place a slice on a platter and 
spread it with mayonnaise, then cover 
with peeled sliced tomatoes. Spread an- 
other slice of bread with mayonnaise and 
place with the dressing side on the toma- 
toes. Spread with a generous layer of 
relish spread and cover with the third 
slice of bread. Spread this slice with 
mayonnaise and cover with crisp lettuce. 
Spread the fourth slice of bread with 
mayonnaise and place on the lettuce. 
Soften 3 packages of Philadelphia cream 
cheese with milk and spread on the out- 
side of the loaf. Garnish with parsley or 
watercress and small radish roses. Place 
in the refrigerator an hour before serving. 


Mexican Relish 


2 tablespoons chopped onion 

1 green pepper, chopped 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 can kidney beans 

2 tablespoons catsup 

14 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Salt, pepper, cayenne 

14 pound of American cheese 


Cook the chopped onion and green pepper 
in the butter a few minutes. Add kidney 
beans, catsup, seasonings and cheese 
broken into several pieces. Place in top 


Sd 


‘Tomatoes for 
Summer and 
| W inter 


| By Mary E. Bullis 
(Concluded from last month) 


| Tomato Catsup 


1 gallon strained tomatoes 2 cups cider vinegar 

3 tablespoons salt 1 teaspoon ginger 
| 1 teaspoon mustard l4 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon cloves 4 teaspoon cayenne pepper 
| Peel and cook about 14 bushel of tomatoes 
| with 3 medium-sized onions until tender. 
Sieve. There should be a gallon of tomato 
pulp; boil this down to two-thirds of a 
gallon, then add the spices and cook until 
thickened. Pour into hot cans or bottles 


and seal. 


Canned Tomato Soup 


1 peck tomatoes 10 small onions 5 sprigs of parsley 
3 bunches celery 2 red pimientos 4 cup salt 
cup sugar 14 cup butter % cup flour 


Peel the tomatoes, cook and sieve. Boil 
the pulp down nearly half. Grind the 
onions, parsley, celery and pimientos 
through the food chopper, saving all the 
juice. Add the ground vegetables and 
juice to the tomatoes. Season with sugar, 
salt and butter; thicken with the flour 
stirred to a paste with water. Cook 30 
minutes. Pour into hot jars and seal. 
Makes 6 to 7 quarts. Thin before serving. 





This is especially fine to add to beef stock. 


of a double boiler and cook slowly until 
cheese is melted. Serve hot, on buttered 
toast. 


Shrimp Rabbit Sandwich 


1 cup whole shrimps Toast 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 2 tablespoons butter 
1 green pepper 1 pimiento 
¥ cup mil Salt, pepper 

\%% pound of American cheese 

lg teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Heat shrimps and onion in butter; add 
green pepper and pimiento cut into thin 
strips. Cover a slice of toast with the 
shrimp mixture, and pour over it a gen- 
erous amount of sauce made with the 
cheese, milk and seasonings cooked in a 
double boiler until cheese is melted. 


Fried Old English Sandwich 
White bread Old English cheese 


Make sandwiches with white bread and 
generous slices of Old English cheese. Fry 
in butter on both sides in a skillet, until 
golden brown. Serve hot. American 
cheese may be used in this sandwich. 

The sandwich may also be made in an 
electric sandwich grill. 


Welsh Rabbit 


1 tablespoon butter 1 tablespoon flour 
lg teaspoon dry mustard % cup milk 
Salt, pepper, cayenne Toast 

'4 pound Old English cheese 

4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


Make a sauce with the butter, flour and 
milk. When thickened and smooth, add 
the sliced cheese. Cook very slowly, stir- 
ring occasionally, until cheese is melted. 
Add seasonings, using salt, pepper and 
cayenne to taste. Serve on fresh toast. 
American cheese can be used in place of 
Old English. 


od 
Best Chopped Pickles 


1 ounce celery seed or 3 cups chopped celery 
114 quarts vinegar 
5 quarts sliced green tomatoes 
1 small cabbage 
3 sweet red ee 
lg cup grated horseradish 
14 ounce white mustard seed 
6 large cucumbers 
3 large silver onions 
¥ cup salt 
144 pounds sugar 

¥% ounce black mustard seed 
Chop the tomatoes, cabbage, cucumbers, 
onions and peppers finely and mix with 
the salt. Let stand 4 hours; drain. Add 
the other ingredients; mix well and cook 
4 hour. Can and seal. Yield about 8 or 


9 pints. 
Hollyhock House Pickles 


2 pounds sugar 

3 pounds small green tomatoes 

2 pounds pineapple, canned or fresh 

1 tablespoon stick cinnamon 

2 tablespoons white mustard seed 

1 cup clover honey 

1 cup pineapple juice 

4 cups mild cider vinegar 

1 tablespoon whole allspice 

1 tablespoon whole cloves 

Dash of mace 
Cut the tomatoes in rather thick slices 
and the pineapple in pieces half as large 
as the slices. Mix the sugar, vinegar, 
honey and pineapple juice, add the spices 
tied in a bag, and bring to a boil. Pour 
over the tomatoes and pineapple, cover 
and let stand for 24 hours. Drain off the 
liquid and bring again to a boil. Put in 
the tomatoes and pineapple and cook until 
clear. Remove the fruit to sterile jars. 
Boil the sirup until thick enough to coat 
a spoon and pour over the tomatoes and 
pineapple, and seal. Makes 3 pints. These 
are very rich pickles that have a taste to 


remember. 
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More New Fruits 
By H. B. Tukey 


pressed the hope that we might say 

something in a later issue about new 
cherries, plums and peaches. Here is an 
opportunity to do so. 

Let’s start with peaches. Winter injury 
to peaches has focused attention upon some 
of the more hardy older varieties, such as 
Rochester, Crosby, Greensboro, Carman 
and Hills Chili. In addition, there is a 
definite swing towards more early-ripening 
kinds, partly to get ahead of the glut of 
the Elberta season, and partly because 
earlier varieties tend to avoid the ravages 
of the oriental peach moth. 

In this field the New Jersey Experiment 
Station has been a great factor. Among 
its originations are Delicious, a white- 
fleshed variety ripening just ahead of Car- 
man; Eclipse, similar to Belle, which was 
one of its parents; Golden Jubilee, a large- 
fruited variety of Elberta type ripening 
three weeks ahead of Elberta and already 
of commercial status; Goldfinch, a me- 
dium-size, oval yellow peach ripening a 
week before Carman; Oriole, a high qual- 
ity, attractive yellow sort ripening a week 
ahead of Rochester; Cumberland, with 
large fruit and good quality, ripening a 
week ahead of Carman; and Sunbeam, 
highly productive, large-fruited, ripening a 
week ahead of Rochester. 


Peaches, Plums, Cherries 


TILL other kinds are the South Haven, 
which ripens just after Rochester and 
17 days before Elberta, recommended by 
attractive appearance and hardiness; the 
Halehaven, which is from the Michigan 
(South Haven) Experiment Station, said 


[: the August Farm Journal we ex- 
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to ripen with South Haven, but with 
higher color and better flesh characters. 

Plums? Yes, plums are on the way 
back to popular favor. Three new kinds 
which are receiving attention, are Stanley, 
an early, sweet, attractive blue plum of 
good quality and with trees of high pro- 
ductivity. Hall is a larger but later kind, 
and Albion is the largest but latest of all. 
Where the season permits, Hall and Albion 
will be found vast improvements over the 
more common plums of commerce, but for 
more general satisfaction, Stanley may 
prove more popular. 


The Sweet Cherries 


HE sweet cherry, too, contributes its 

share of new and interesting kinds. 
Seneca still stands as the best of the very 
early kinds, where sufficient trees can be 
grown to feast the birds and still have fruits 
left, or where trees can be protected from 
their depredations. The starling and the 
Seneca get along altogether too well! An 
old variety, re-discovered because of its 
early ripening, is Early Rivers. 

Napoleon (Royal Anne) does only fairly 
well in eastern fruit sections. To supply 





the need for a firm-flesh white cherry of | 


Napoleon type, Emperor Francis comes 
highly recommended. Another good ac- 
quisition is Giant, a firm-flesh, large, 
black-fruited variety which is performing 
well in various sections of America, and 
seems superior to Lambert in eastern sec- 
tions. And if one wants a pie and canning 
variety for home use, of the near sour type, 
he will make no mistake in trying one of 
the Duke cherries, of which Nouvelle 
Royale is an able representative. 


Changing from Steel to Rubber 


wheels into a rubber-tired rig, cut the 

spokes at the proper length and weld 
them to a rim suitable for the size of tire 
desired. That is the plan worked out by 
E. A. Silver, head of the department of 
agricultural engineering at Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. More about the plan: 

The welding and mounting of the tire 
rim should be done only by a competent 
welder and one who has sufficient knowl- 
edge of the stresses to which a wheel is 
subjected in service. This is particularly 
true of the tractor wheel because of its 
function in the transmission of power 
from the engine to the ground. 

Due to the fact that all spokes of a 
wheel, if properly designed and built, 
carry the greater part of the load in ten- 
sion, the rim must be welded on in such a 
manner that initial tension exists on each 
one of the spokes. The rim is pulled in 
toward the hub as a center with equal 
tension along the circumference of the 
rim. If this tension is not maintained, the 
wheel, under heavy loads, will soon become 
distorted and rendered practically useless. 


Round Spokes or Flat? 


F the wheel contains flat spokes it is 
best to weld them to sides of the rim- 
well. If the wheel has round spokes it is 
better to weld these to the inside diameter 


‘T* change the old tractor with steel 


of the rim-well. If the welding is to be 
done on the inside diameter of the rim the 
spokes should be cut a little shorter than 
the inside diameter. They should also be 
beveled at the end in order to get complete 
fusion. To prevent distortion of the hub 
by uneven strains caused by the contrac- 
tion of the metal when cooling, the spokes 
should not be welded consecutively around 
the rim. Weld opposite spokes on any 
diameter on both sides of the rim and 
then follow the same procedure on spokes 
at angles of 90° to the first set. Inter- 
mediate spokes may then be located in 
position and welded in place. Tack-weld 
al! spokes before completing weld. 

Either the electric or oxy-acetylene 
process can be used. The spokes can 
be cut either with the acetylene torch or a 
hack-saw. Due to the fact that most 
rubber tires are wider than steel wheels 
and that the inside diameter of the rim is 
much less, a careful check should be made 
to determine if any protruding parts of 
the machine itself will interfere with the 
rubber tire, especially when cramping the 
wheels for turning. This can be provided 
for if the welder has available the proper 
kind of equipment to measure and lay out 
the amount of offset to give the hub. The 
rim and hub must be set concentric and 
again the proper aligning devices must 
be used, or the wheel will not run true. 





AERMOTOR 


Patty + - 


FOR 


2) PUMPING 
WATER 


AERMOTORS, the first steel 
windmills, have always been 
very good windmills. The 
Improved Aermotor of 1935 
is so far ahead of any other 
windmill that it is in a class 
entirely by itself. Where 
special strength is needed, 
oversize parts are used. 
Skillful designing, good 
material and careful manu- 
facturing are yourjguarantee 
of long and satisfactory 
service. 





Quantity production, in a 
modern factory, enables us to 
sell youa superior article at a 
very low price, Aermotors run 
in the lightest breeze and take 
care of themselves in the 
strongest winds. They need 











oiling but once a year. 


If you have electricity avail- 

able and desire running 
water in your house, let us 
tell you about our Automatic 
Water Systems with their 
important exclusive 
features. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
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NOTHING TO PAY 


Until After 


DAYS FREE TRIAL 


THEN ONLY $5 DOWN / 
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MORE gets. wine present 

cream it e for 

Low yd today — before inflation 
make it necessary to raise our price. 

The Melotte Separator, %,"3 

2843 W. 19th St. Dept 
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or 10¢ Store. 


WITH NEW $°-lo PLASTIC RUBBER! 
Dries tough over-night! 
Waterproof! Flexible! 
top, cuts in tires, etc. Take this ad to an 


U. $. Government 
Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


MEN —- WOMEN. 
Common’ Education 
usually sufficient. 
Write immediately 
for free 32-page 
book, with list of 
many positions and 
telling how to get 
them. 





HAIR BALSAM 

Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

Imparts Color and Beauty to Gray 
and Faded Hair 

60e and 4 00 at a wate. 

Hiscox Chem ’ tchog e. 





N_y.] 





Out-wears leather! 
Non-skid! Guaranteed’ Fix auto 


80-LO PLASTI 
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HEY, MOM! 
THE NEW 
FLIT 
POWDER 4” 
WILL KILL 
THOSE 
ANTS! 


The best insect powder ever 
developed—95% active in- 
gredients. Sure death to all 
crawling insects. Harmless to 
man and pets. Easy and clean 
to use. Two sizes, 10c and 25c. 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel ‘“‘up and up.’”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1931, C.M.Co. 
























Make Up Your Own Club 


7 Farm Journal and any 4 below $1.00 


Good Stories, 1 yr. R. I. Red Journal, 1 yr. 
Home Circle, 1 yr. Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 
Home Friend, 1 yr. Gentlewoman Magazine, 1 yr. 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1 yr. 
Everybody's Poult. Mag., 1 yr. 
Poultry Tribune, 1 yr. American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. 
Leghorn World, 1 yr. Plymouth Rock Monthly, 1 yr. 
Cloverleaf Review, 1 yr. |W The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 


Check the 4 other Magazines you want and 
mail all orders to 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Household Mag., 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 














Salesmen Wanted 





Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Indiana, 

Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, 

Nebraska, Kansas, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England 


HE Farm Journal now has several 

permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 

around positions open for reliable, 
steady men in each of these states. 


Previous selling experience desirable, 
but not required. Applications desired 
only from honest, truthful, respectable 
men, with some knowledge of farming, 
who are willing to be away from home, 
and who will work six days a week. 


All men hired will be given special indi- 
vidual training in the field under an 
expert, before being allowed to travel 
alone. Also, there is quick advance- 
ment for men who make good. 


Write at once, stating age, qualifications 
for position, business experience, whether 
you own or have the use of an automo- 
bile and when you can start. 


ATI@NAL 


The Farm Journal 


Sales Department 














Washington seein Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Implement Seneinued 
Dollars 


wintering under trees back of the cow shed. 

So much for the importance of shelter 
for implements. What are the essentials 
of housing? That’s easy—the shed should 
keep out all the elements that go to make 
up weather—sun, wind, dust, rain, snow, 
hail, and any others you want to include. 
Also, it must keep out livestock, chickens, 
pigeons and sparrows. 

Place the shed near the barnyard, yet 
accessible to the fields. It takes time to 
get a binder, combine or rake through a 
half dozen narrow gates on the way to the 
field. There should be light in the shed so 
you can make repairs on rainy days. A 
shop at one end of the shed makes repair 
work less of a chore. If you’ve electricity, 
wire the shed so electric drill, grinder, 
polisher or what not can be used. 

The Ohio farmer whose binder has 
served him so well told me that he puts a 
tag on every implement (indicating need 
of adjustment or repair) as it goes into the 
shed. On rainy days the repairs and ad- 
justments are made. 

How big a shed? That depends on the 
size of farm and type of farming. A shed 
24 x 48 will house the implements on most 
80-acre farms. Some can get along with 
less space. The table shows amount of 
space required for various implements. 
You can save space by taking tongues out 
of the implements. If the implements 
have to be torn almost to pieces to get 
them in the shed, the shelter is too small. 

The sketches show arrangement of a 
shed 24 x 48 with shop 12 feet wide across 
one end. As shown, the plans call for 
concrete footing and frame construction. 
You can use poles from the woodlot, set in 
the ground, instead of the 6 x 6-inch posts. 
Unless you get absolutely straight poles 


| and set them plumb you can expect some 





trouble in making a neat looking building. 
Roof and siding can be of corrugated gal- 
vanized metal. For long life and freedom 
from painting, get heavy metal with a 
good coating of zinc. Roof can be of old 
lumber covered with roll roofing if you 
prefer. Be sure of one thing—doors that 


| are bird-proof and that slide or swing 


readily. 

If earth floor is used, be sure the ground 
is high enough and well enough drained to 
carry water away. Also, put blocks of 
wood beneath wheels to keep them from 


| settling into the ground or rusting where 





they touch the earth. Oiling an earth 
floor with old crankcase oil will help to 
keep down dust on windy days. 


od od Sd 


Checking 


Erosion 


“T wouldn’t go back to the old methods 
of farming on a bet,’’ says another farmer 


Continued 
from page 7 


| whose fields had been cut into patches by 


gullies large enough to bury a horse but 
which have since been filled, the fields 
terraced, and now strip cropped on the 
contour. This year an excellent harvest is 
again in prospect. The vigorousness of 


their statements leaves no doubt that 


these men are speaking their own thoughts. 

Skeptics who hesitated to sign for one 
reason or another are looking over the 
fence, so to speak, and observing what 
their more progressive neighbors are doing. 
Some of the ones who did not go in on their 
own initiative, are putting into practise the 
approved methods. That, after all, is the 
entire purpose of the demonstration area, 
to show how the work is to be done so that 
others may benefit by the example. 

Coon Valley is only one of forty similar 
areas including parts of practically every 
state in the Union where the Soil Con- 
servation Service is carrying on erosion 
control projects. In addition, a large 
number of CCC camps have been estab- 
lished to carry on erosion control work on 
a basis similar to that of the regular areas. 
Other relief labor is also being used in re- 
forestation projects, in the construction of 
gully and stream bank control structures, 
in building and changing the location of 
fences, and in other cases where large 
amounts of labor are required. 


Sd Sd Sd 
Continued 


The Fall comms, 
Flower Garden 


usual manner are often ‘“‘bloomed out”’ or 
ragged looking in September. To over- 
come this difficulty plant the seeds in late 
May or early June. A special seed bed 
with protection from the hot sun will give 
the seedlings a chance to develop into 
sturdy plants before they are transplanted 
to their permanent place in the garden. 

The best annuals for late planting are 
zinnias, marigolds both African and 
French, calliopsis, cornflower, calendula, 
candytuft, annual gypsophila, ageratum, 
annual gaillardia, balsam, scabiosa and 
China asters. The freshness of the autumn 
blooms on these late sown plants may 
surprise you. Why not provide for an 
extra packet of your favorites for late 
planting when you are preparing the next 
year’s seed order? 

Gladioli are too well known to require 
much publicity. For fine late blooms save 
enough corms for an extra late planting 
in June. The small cormels or bulblets 
which so many gardeners thoughtlessly 
discard are the source of splendid blooms 
after the main crop is gone. 

Dahlias and gladioli occupy the spot- 
light at the end of the season because their 
showy and colorful flowers attract atten- 
tion in the garden, at the fall flower show 
or as cut flowers in the home. I admire 
all gardeners who have the courage to 
grow dahlias year after year. Care and 
patience with these remarkable plants is 
usually rewarded with a wealth of fine 
bloom from late July until frost. 

Have you tried the dwarf bedding 
dahlias? They are readily grown from 
seed, require no staking and their season 
of bloom is unusually long. The Unwin 
dwarf hybrids are splendid representatives 
of the dwarf dahlia group. 

Incidentally the problem of storing 
dahlia tubers is of timely interest. A 
simple way to keep the clumps of tubers 
during the winter is to pack them closely 
in boxes or barrels lined with several thick- 
nesses of newspapers and covered with a 
layer of cut sod. Store the boxes in a cool, 
dry cellar or cave. 
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Continued from 
page 18 


Sourwood 
Mountain 


his throat. Seemed like he’s kind of lost 
control of his swallowing apparatus.” 
“Tiff, you scoundrel,” said Mitt, ‘‘you 
didn’t pour the whole quart down him!” 
“Oh my, no!” said Tiff honestly. ‘Aimed 
to, but he wiggled to beat the band, and I 
spilt some besides.” 
“You  sonofagun!”’ 
Nanny looked horrified. 
him!” 
‘Kill him!” said Tiff scornfully. ‘You 
couldn’t kill that guy with strychnine.” 
Mitt shook his head. ‘You carry things 
too far, Tiff,” he said. ‘‘You’re too dog- 
gone violent.” 


exclaimed Mitt. 
“It may kill 


HEY discussed it back and forth, 

quarreled over it, laughed over it and 
finally went to bed. It was a hot night 
and Tiff couldn’t sleep. After tossing for 
a long time in the hot bed he got up, drew 
on a pair of pants and slipped down to the 
front porch to cool off and smoke. There 
wasn’t a hint of a breeze there, so he went 
on down the walk and sat down on the 
top step of the flight that led down the 
bank to the road level. 

A small breeze came up the road, and a 
pale, lop-sided section of a moon had just 
cleared the trees on the east. It was a 
ghostly moon, as all late moons are, pale 
and sickly but shedding a good light. 
Crickets were sawing away raspingly, and 
somewhere far off a whippoorwill was 
calling monotonously. 

Tiff filled his pipe and smoked it out; 
filled and lighted it again. 

Something—it was not a sound—drew 
his eyes down the road. There, perhaps a 
hundred yards distant was a white object. 
A peculiar thing. Tiff took the pipe out 
of his mouth and sat up straight and 
stared. The thing was moving toward 
him, yet there wasn’t a single sound. Little 
erratic chills played up and down Tiff’s 
back. 

As the thing drew closer Tiff saw that it 
was a woman, but what a woman! Dressed 
all in white with either white shoes, or 
barefoot, and a cloud of hair, black as a 
crow’s wing, tumbling down over her 
shoulders. 

Tiff was no more superstitious than the 
average person and a great deal braver; 
hut this apparition, seemingly floating 
down the road towards him fairly chilled 
the blood in his veins. Never had he felt 
such an impulse to turn tail and heel it 
for the house, but he didn’t. He half rose 
and froze there while the thing came 
steadily on until it was almost abreast him. 

It was a woman; a barefooted woman, 
dressed in white with her hair down—long 
hair. Her eyes were glassy and there was 
blood on her face, which was, Tiff saw, as 
white as her gown itself. 

She came right on down the middle of 
the road, looking neither right nor left, 
and passed so close to him he could almost 
have touched her. Passed without a sound 
and went on and disappeared, taking no 
more notice of him than if he hadn’t been 
there at all. 

After she had gone, Tiff sank back on 
the step and drew shakily at his pipe which 
had gone out. As he went back to the 
house he was actually in doubt as to 
whether or not he had been seeing things. 


{Concluded in October} 
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chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 
$3.00 an agate line, $42.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. 


lication. Cash must 





The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby Classified Advertisements without display t 


Gooy suse conch us by the SOM of Be exnend 
accompany order 


or il- 
lustration, 40 cents a word; minimum words. 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 

the month of 
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FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


POULTRY 








RAISE AARBITS FOR US 











fn ENTERPRI ISE CO., 103 Main ‘Street, Wi ew city, n.Y. 
RAISE RABBITS FOR US. We pay up to Five Dollars 
each. Large book and copy of American Rabbit Farmer 
gives full details. Ten Cents. Address 

Outdoor Enterprise, Box 7, Holmes Park, Mo. 





FROG RAISING 


Raise Frogs For Us 


We supply stock and buy what you raise. No experience 

necessary. mall ponds start you. , Any climate suitable. 
Our FREE nook a ‘Fortune in Frogs’ oS) ew 0 everything. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., (150-S) New 0 











AGENTS WANTED 





MEN WANTED by shoe manufacturer, established 31 years, 
to take orders for remarkable line of highest quality dress 
and work shoes for o entire family, including special 
bargains as low as $1. pay every day and your 
own shoes at facto’ ~~ No experience needed. 3 line 
sales outfit free. rite Mason Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. M11, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


MAN WANTED in each county as Direct Representative of 
well known oil compan Sell small town and farm trade 
on easy credit terms. ig business — now taking orders 
for immediate and spring delivery. xperience not neces- 
sary. No investment required. Chance for immediate 
steady income. Write P. T. Webster, General Manager, 
169 Standard Bank Bidg., Cleveiand, Ohio 


CASH PAY WEEKLY for Salesmen — Spare « or r Full time. 
Thousands make $50.00 or more a week Seiling Stark Trees, 
etc. Healthful outdoor work. Write quick for Free — 
Making Outfit one Weekly | Plan. o Cash or Ex 
ence needed. If you can’t sell, Buy Stark Trees. rite 
for Catalog. Stark Nurseries, Box C-49, Louisiana, Mo. 


MEN WANTED AT ONCE to call on stores with bi 

line 5c and 10c necessities. Self-Selling counter displa 

Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Came. 

101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to to 125% 

profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept. 49-OP, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago 


SMASH GO PRICES. Santos Coffee 12c 
Ib. 4-oz. Vanilla 8%c. Razor Blades 10 for 8%c. 100 sticks 
Chewing Gum 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in sy léce. 150 
other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Wri 

Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Missouri 


AGENTS: 





WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- awe 
products to satisfied « Cc line. ~ 
company; established 1889. Big Earnings. we capital o: 
experience needed. Write for free particular: 

Rawleigh’s, Box I-1-FJN, Pocepest, Il. 


MAKE MORE MONEPY taking orders Shirts, Ties, Under- 
wear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Jackets, Pants, Uni- 
forms. Write Quick. Nimrod Company, Department 163, 
4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 


MARRIED WOMAN to give away y free “samples quality 
flavoring and make customers. Up to $3 inan hour. Easy. 
Actual samples free. Send no money. Write 

Blair, Dept. 533-J, Lynchburg, Va. 


NEW DRYCLEANING Clothes Brush. Revolutionary in- 
vention. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, offices buy 
instantly. Phenomenal profits. Outfit Free 

Kristee, >, Dept. : 259, Akron, Ohio 


I'LL GIVE You “greceries at wholesale besides splendid 
opportunity to make $60 a week. Brand new Ford Sedan 
given as bonus. Details free. 

Albert Mills, 90833 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


$6.00 HOURLY. A Karnu 
without rubbing, polishing. waxing or oA 
with cloth. Lasts 8 to 12 months. Free Sam 

p inte Dept. 0-59, Cincinnati, Ohio 


START OWN BUSINESS Resiooring Mirrors, Refinishing 

Metal, plated articles, autoparts, tableware. Experience 

unnecessary. Small investment for portable home outfit. 
Sprinkle, Plater. A Marion, Indiana 


= A WEEK and Your Own Dresses Free for demonstrat- 
latest lovely Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. Write 
fu ly. Give your size and color preference. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. K-1086, Cincinnati, Ohio 


2084 PROFIT! Amazing No-Flatz | fixes pu: netures —— 
patching ; makes tires puncture proof! Instantly—perma- 
nently seals holes made by nails, etc. Big wrpres 
sample offer. NO-FLATZ, Dept. o- -103, Cintionati, ‘Ohio 


LADIES! MAKE MONEY selling “cosmetics. Your cus- 
tomers repeat. We teach you. Facial Demonstrating Set 
Free. Pyrl-Joie Products, C-110, Denver, Colo. 


MAKE- SELL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery fl ane needed. Guaranteed formulas. 
Catalog fre Kemico, § 85, Parkridge, Illinois 


BIG MONEY for you 1 this year sellin z established | line 
remedies, vaccines, etc., a poultry ond restock. 
Beebe Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn. 





Refinich 


autos like new 
Wipes on 














‘CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 
Saves soap. Sells 25c. Profit17e. Sample Free. 
Besco 6009-L Irving Park, Chicago 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MOTHERS who need $14 weekly at 
once. No canvassing, experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. R-43, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADDRESSING — = Malling Circulars, at home, for Mail 
Dealers. Earn $15 weekly. Stamp brings particulars. 
Wilese Company, Dept. F, Long Beach, Calif. 


‘ *‘UKO” 
water. 


EARN MONEY WEEKLY 


raising PR ROYAL birds. Orders waiting for hundreds of 
thousands. Easy to raise. You get your money for them 
when only 25 days old. Particulars and picture book 
for 3-ct.stamp. PR Co., 300 H. $t., Melrose, Mass. 





DAVIS CHICKS for fall broilers. Can furnish Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and Heavy Mixed. 
Chicks guaranteed for 14 ays. Write for prices and 
catalogue. Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, Ind. 


WORLD’S LARGEST Chick Producers. Leading breeds. 
Also hybrids ; sexed chicks. — hatching. Prompt deliv- 
ery. Low prices. Catalog Fi 

Colonial Poultry I Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


BLOODTESTED CHICKS WEEKLY. Sixteen varieties 
also Hybrids. Broiler chicks $5.00. Hybrid pullets $7.00 
hundred prepaid. Alses started pullets. 

Wayne atchery, Wayne City, Ill. 


BABY | CHICKS—Barred Bote, Bete. White Leghorns 
sees — Antigen tested now. Free circular. 

. Lauver, 230 Kellcrville Ra. McAlisterville, Pa, 
POULTRY TRIBUNE — Leading poultry magazine. Five 
years $1.00; six months trial 10c in U. 8S. 

Poul ltry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount t Morris, Illinois 
BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS prevented, _ treated. Protect 
your flock this easy way. Pint $1.75, Quar 

Williams Turkey Tonic, Monticello, Illinois 














LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


0. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs no kin. ee — Prolific. 

Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 
O. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. 


Pigs no relation. Pedigreed. 
Catalogue. Originators. 
L. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 


RAISE GOATS for Profit and Health. Monthly magazine. 
25c yearly; 5 months 10c. 
Dairy G Goat Journal, Dept. 17, Fairbury, Nebraska 


MILKING MACHINE RUBBER nearly half price. Guar- 
anteed quality. Improved teat-cup suitable all pipe line 
milkers. Better, faster milking. Allowance made old 
shells. Save pecnee, Write for price list. Rite-Way 
Products Co., Dept. 22, 4009 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











cows OR MARES slow to settle? Use Black Lay, (STIKS- 


M), before service. Proven Remedy. Satisfaction or 
— back. 85c per cow, $2.20 for 4, postpaid. Stockman’s 
catalogue free 


Haines Holstein Farms, 442, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


ABORTION— —Lasting immunity one vaccination. Govern- 
ment licensed. Money back arantee. Free abortion 
literature. ygmens Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, 





PONIES 


SHETLAND PONIES — Registered stock. Most colors. 
$30.00 and up. Saddles $5.50 and $7.50. Send stam 
Brooks Pony Farm, Bel 








DOGS 


FOR SALE; One of Kentucky’s best th hly trained 
four year old redbone and bluetick coonhoun ‘ast wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker, rabbit and ‘fox broke, 
rchase money back 
guarantee. Reference furnished. . Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
COON, COON, OPOSSUM, fox, rabbit and combination hunting 
hounds, also bird dogs ; ship ed hd. oo“, Write for free 
literature showing petwen. 
Kentucky Coonhound 1 Pr Paducah, Ky. 


MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, ft size, Lg 
hunter, open trailer, good voice, true soli 

Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof. $25.00, 4 
days trial. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


WORLD’S LARGEST KENNELS Offers Quality Hunting 
Dogs. Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed. Literatu no Fees. 
Dixie Kennels Inc., B-10, “Herrick, ill. 


RABBIT HUNTERS, Attention ! Write for free description 
of my thoroughly trained rabbit hounds before you buy. 
Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


200 HUNTING HOUNDS. Pointers. Setters. Cheap. 
Trial. Youn C. Old Dogs. Trained. Untrained. Part 
Payments. jogue. Kaskaskia, All, Herrick, Ill. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
 —-earcameenae Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Houn , cheap, list 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Remeey, ii. 


a6. 00 BUYS my 2 year old fullblooded coonh d pped 
C.0.D. Free description. 
Brummett Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 








priced to sell on trial with written 











FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, secuarsy assured, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms 

Bargain yrices, easy terms. Descriptive literature, im- 

ons vice. Mention state 


J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW DEAL in farms Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Rents are chea . prices 
lower. New low rates. rite for Free Book. Cc: Leedy, 
Dept. 1228, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in U Wisconsin. 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about reduced 
rates. Address 

R. S. Clear, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 


~ 











Also see THE FARMERS’ TRADING POST on pages 36 and 37 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE! BATTERY GUIDE, A 24-page text book—includ- 
ing history, construction, functioning and care of Storage 
Batteries. A valuable book for the owner of any Auto, 
Farm Light or Radio Battery. Write for this free text 
book and new low prices on Universal Farm Light Batteries, 
for all makes of plants. It will pay you to investigate 
these latest improved Universal Batteries — fully guaran- 

teed by a Company with 33 years’ experience. Easy pay- 

ment plan if desired. Universal also builds the Universal 
**Aerolectric’’ Wind Driven Lighting Plants. Ask for 
literature and prices on these Wind Electric Plants 
Universal Battery Company, 3468 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


SEND FOR THIS amazing new ‘‘Herbalist Almanac’ 

Interesting! Instructive! Educational! Contains hundre ds 
tested recipes for old-fashioned home remedies, salves and 
herb teas. Beautiful natural colored illustrations herbs 
and plants. Weather forcasts. When to plant and harvest. 
Best fishing days and baits. Recipes for cooking and 
baking. eights and measures. Signs of the moon. 
Historical events. Valuable information on poultry and 
building. Many other great features. Only lOc postpaid. 
Write today! Bottanic, 145 West 112th St., Chicago 


PATCHWORK ee — 65 lbs. cotton pigees, $1.00; 
Beautiful silks, 3 Ibs. $1.00; larger sized silks, 2 Ibs. $1 00: 
Transparent velvet ng $1.00 per pound. Send half the 
amount with order; pay postman balance plus postage. 
Satisfaction or money refunded 

Saftler Mfg. Co., Dept, 14, Whitman, Mass. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power Plants. 











a Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully Guaran- 
4 riced. as none of the common acid battery 
nol ag “als iso attractive bargains in Power-Light Plants, 


Generators, Motors, etc. 
Hawley Smith Company, Croton_ Falls, N. Y. 


ROLL , DEVELOPED, 8 prints, oil painted enlargement, 
also valuable & x 10 painted enlargement coupon 25c. Quick 
service. Guaranteed work. Individual attention to each 
picture. Janesville Film, Janesville, Wis, 


MAKE $138. 00 ‘WEEKLY At Home Addressing Cards and 
Envelopes. Experience unnecessary. Start now. Com- 
plete particulars send 10c. 

National Industries, (R-5) 17 Locust, Springfield, Mass. 


NEED CASH? Raise new, patented all-season mushroom ; 
cellar, shed. Wholesaler (ten branches) supplies materials; 


instructs, buys crops. Details free. 
nited, 3848-A70 Lincoln Ave., 


ROLLS DEVELOPED —2 beautiful double-weight profes- 
sional enlargements and eight guaranteed Never-Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints, 25¢ coin. 

Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID Ped all Coins, Dimes dated before 

1895 $300; Pennies $2000; Liberty Head Nickel $200; Other 

Coins up to $5000 etc. Send le complete 1935 Cat: alogue. 
Nationalcoin Company (A2) Springfield, Mass. 


ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Controllers for 
110 and 32 “= current. 30 days’ trial. Write 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Two prints each good negative 25¢ 
Reprints . Enlargement coupon. Daily Service 
illard’s, Box 3536-P, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


GRAIN BUSTER MILLS—Grind everything. Beater type, 
no burrs, $37.50 up. Also Grain Blower Elevators. 
Link Manufacturing Company, Fargo, N. D. 


$9. 90 UP FREIGHT PAID. Beautiful grave markers and 
monuments. Lettered. Guaranteed. Write for catalogue 
222 Graniteway, Omaha 


Chicago 


Granite Arts, Inc., 


TWO BEAUTIFUL professional double weight enlarge- 
ments and eight guaranteed glossy never fade o. 25c 
Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


GOLD AND SILVER LOCATER $5.00 Postpaid. 
FREE trial. Write 
Henry Bergman, Drawer 398, Springfield, Mo. 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25c. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid for 
old coins. Buying og 10e. 
Bob Cohen, Dept. 57, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EIGHT GUARANTEED never fade glossy prints and two 
beautiful professional double weight enlargements. 25c. 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
RICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POORMAN’S price. 
Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free literature 
showing harvester pictures. Process Company, Salina, Kan. 


30 days 


HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 25c. 


40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 55e. 
Colorgraph, Dunning station, Chicago 


St pad SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent | 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D.C. 

SPECIAL TRIAL. 20 Reprints 25c. Films developed two 


prints each negative 25¢. Three 5 x7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 4118-10 Overhill, Chicago 


HAVE YOU A SOUND practical invention for sale, pat- 
ented or unpatented? If - write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. 


8-HOUR SERVICE. In at 9 out at 5. Film enn ~ 

guaranteed prints, two portrait-like enlargements, 25c. 
Mid-West Photo, Sancovitie, Wis. 

$100 A TON CERTAIN COMMON WEEDS, Roots, Herbs, 


Evergreens, Wild Flowers, etc. Instructions 10¢ 
Q. Merritt, 1752’Nicholson, St. Louis, Missouri 


ROLLS DEVELOPED Two sets guaranteed prints and 
enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c each. Over 19 2%e. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa, *‘Where the West Begins.”’ 
BURN WEEDS with New Fire Gun. Write for Free Trial 
Offer and large illustrated Folder 

Aeroil Burner Company, West New York, New Jersey 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed | 
with 16 prints 25c. 
Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois 


EARN PROFIT—roots, barks, evergreens of value in fields ; | 
forests. Stamped envelope brings Illustrated ‘‘Collector’s’ 
Guide.” eae Botanical, 3, New Haven, Conn. 
MAKE $21 A 100 STAMPING NAMES on Keychecks. 
Samples and instructions 25c. All Sup ~ 3 furnished. 
FKeytag Co., Cohoes, New York 

FILMS DEVELOPED 2 — of each 25c; 20 reprints 25c. 
Enlargements 8 x 10 25¢; 10c. 
Pine Photo, B-5134 Nevada, Chicago 
TWO 6 x7 PROFESSIONAL Enlargements with each film | 
for 25c. Also with 25¢ worth of reprints. 

Lightning Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
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"Yes, they say in all his fights he’s never 
been knocked off his feet”’ 


Marvelous, Holmes—BOARDER—‘“‘I  be- 
lieve we have a new dish-washer in the 


kitchen.”’ 
SECOND Ditto—‘‘Why so, Sherlock?” 
BOARDER—‘‘Because the _ finger-prints 


on the tumblers are different.” 


It’s a Promise—JACK—‘‘What do you 
think of Huey Long and his ‘every man a 
king’ idea?”’ 

JoE—‘‘Well, I know if I ever get to be a 
king Huey won’t be a Senator.” 


Signs of Breakdown—BROWN—“‘What do 
you suppose happened when I told my 
wife I thought she should have two new 
dresses?”’ 

GREEN—“‘I’]] bite; what happened?” 

BrRowN—‘‘She said ‘You just sit down 
quietly, darling, and I’ll have the doctor 
here in fifteen minutes!’”’ 


Warm Welcome—TouGH EGc—“Is your 
husband at home, ma’am?” 
Lapy—‘‘Well, if he’s finished his re- 
volver practise, he’ll be out back of the 
house playing with our bloodhounds. Did 


you wish to see him?” 


Must Have Been Somebody Else—LAND- 
LADY—‘‘Won’t you try the chicken salad, 
judge?”’ 

JupGE—“I tried it yesterday, madam, 
and the chicken proved an alibi.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


What is sometimes spoken of as “‘shining 
raiment” often turns out to be just an old 


blue serge suit. 


Another fault of democracy is that hard- 
headed, reasonable, dependable people don’t 
make enough noise. 


A lot of fellows who spout so profusely about 
capital and labor never had any capital 
and never did any labor. 


Chicago police want to catch the thief who 
stole 26 manhole covers in a night, before 
he passes same as inflated money. 


The old spinning wheel isn’t in the parlor 
any more, but it’s a going up and down the 
highways lickety-cut. 


GETTING HER INTEREST 






































Also see Farmers’ Trading Post on 
pages 35 and 37 


“It’s an idea : the firm’s, Miss—they think the cows ought to see 
e way the product is merchandized” 
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Sheet Steel for Poultry Roofs 


By W. C. Krueger 


of them all.’”’ The South Jersey 

poultryman on whose plant we were 
checking ventilation pointed to a section 
of laying house roofed with sheet steel. 
The statement provoked investigation, for 
the day was breathlessly hot and one 
could see the heat waves shimmering along 
the slope of the metal roof. 

Inside it did seem cooler, but perhaps 
that was due to suggestion, so a ther- 
mometer check was made. The tempera- 
ture showed 86° F. a foot below the roof 
at pen center. ‘Now let’s check the next 
pen,’’—an adjoining one roofed with black 
roll roofing—and the thermometer went 
up to 97° F. for the corresponding location. 
The roofers in the roll roofed pen were 
definitely warmer to the touch than in the 
first pen. 

“I don’t see why,” mused the poultry- 

an, “‘both pens exactly alike, part of the 
same house, same roofers, no insulation, 
but the metal roofed pen sure is cooler.” 
So we tried to find the answer. Black 
absorbs light and converts it to heat; the 
roll roofing was in intimate contact with 
the roofers and these transmitted the heat 
to the air in the pen. The corrugated metal 
roof reflected much of the sun’s rays, less 
heat was absorbed and there was only a 
line contact at each corrugation to trans- 
mit heat by conduction to the boards 
below. 


[ore pen, by the way, is the coolest 


Metal Roofs were Cooler 


CHECK at other plants revealed a 
similar experience; always the metal 
roofs gave cooler pens. One observing 
poultryman who had guessed the reason 
used oyster shell grit on one black top roof 
to reflect the light and provide greater 
comfort for the birds. White paint would 
also serve. 
Such expedients are temporary how- 
ever; insulation sheet, either as a ceiling or 


ind 


against the rafters is recommended. For 
effective insulation under steel roofing 
manufacturers recommend asbestos felt, 
same as is used for wrapping furnace pipes. 
A 16-pound felt is about right. Never lay 
steel over tar paper as the acid in the tar 
will affect the metal. 

Poultrymen using galvanized sheet steel 
roofing consider it economical in the long 
run. Frequent replacements and repairs 
are eliminated, wind storms do not lift it 
and tear out nail holes and heat or cold do 
not affect it. To be sure of satisfaction 
the buyer is cautioned that the life of a 
steel roof depends materially on the weight 
of galvanizing and that a guarantee of 


two ounces of zine per square foot be de- | 


manded. Sheeting with a one-ounce 
coating can be expected to give only one- 





fifth the service that two-ounce coated | 


sheets offer. When expense of application 
and annoyance are considered, the costlier 
sheeting is least expensive. 


Lower Building Costs 


HE “per-bird” cost of poultry house | REA 


construction can be materially lowered 


by building the pens deeper, square rather | 


than long and shallow. This reduces the 
wall length for area enclosed, cuts down 
radiation of heat in winter and absorption 
in summer. The number of windows can 
also safely be reduced. 

Experience indicates that under present 
feeding practise birds need only enough 
light to see to eat; too much light favors 
cannibalism and pick-outs. Large window 
areas also make the house more responsive 
to outside temperatures. Construction 
costs can further be reduced by building 
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SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 
BURPEE’S REGAL LILIES — 3 guaranteed bi be Goa 
lar value 75c - C4 bs 7 bulbs for only Boys 15 bulbs 
for only $1. Borpee’ s Bulb Book free. Best 


owes’ to pr ‘all I planting. 
urpee Co., 888 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


6 ‘BULBS 10e — VICK’S snowsnore, onting spring 
flower, b s before a goee Plant this 
fall. 6 bulbs Long value) ‘postpaid ir Toes for $1.00. Vick’s 
Bulb Book fre 

James. Vick, 644 Vick Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eaow MUSHROOMS ALL year round— a steady income 
indoors, in cellar, shed or stable. Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops — more money for you! 


fi 
American Mushroom Industries, Dept. 373, Toronto, Ont. 
HARDY ALFALFA $8.90 per bushel. Grimm Alfalfa, 


sealed bag $11.40. New Timothy $3.00. All triple recleaned, 
cocned. New Kharkov Winter Wheat. Samples Free. 
te 

















Frank Sinn, Box 409, Clari , lowa 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $6.90, Grimm Alfalfa 0,98, 
Sweet Clover $3.50. All 60 Ib. bushel. Track Concordia. 
turn seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, an 





EDUCATIONAL 





GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. Men- 
women. Prepare now for next examinations. Short hours. 
Common education usually sufficient. Experience unneces- 


sary. 25 coached free. ll particulars and list positions 
Free. a te sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. A3l, 
Rochester, (Established 1906) 


BRIDGEPORT Py od pe School of Nursing, Bridge 
Connecticut. eds — offers three year course to igh 
coment —~- W, Lo college qutsenee requirements. 





Duperense includes hay 
Visiti Nursin pl Director, School of 
Renias, 5 Bridgeport oopitat ea, Conn. 


MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an ex and 
help you get a Yo job. The cost to you is small. For 
free booklet write, 

Nashville Auto School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


REAL JOBS OPEN — Auto Mechanical Field, Aviation. 

$35.00-75.00 weekly. 8 weeks’ training qualifies ae 
Write for Big Opportunity Book and Special w Tuition 
Now. McSweeney Schools, Dept. 13-21, Seneey Ohio, or 
Kansas City, Mo. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE Courses “and ~ Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. moe -back guaran- 
tee. Write for Free Catalog Listin , ww perostes. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabam 


FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. Cable. 


Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify gg Write 
Rayson Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start ” $105-8175 Month. Men- 
women. Try next examinations. Full particulars free. 








| Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. A23, Rochester, N.Y. 


multiple unit houses, often called the long | 


house. An increasing number of poultry- 
men are building the long type house in 
two and three stories in an effort to lower 
the cost per bird housed and concentrate 
labor for economy of operation. 


Sd 


Baby Beef from Dairy Herd 


By Kenneth Stalcup 


; "An can make good beef from an 
Angus-Holstein cross, but it won’t 
sell with straight Angus. That is 

the opinion of Robert Conway, Vigo 

county, Ind., who has a chance to compare 
the beef-dairy cross with straight beef 

animals every year. He maintains a 

dairy herd of 25 Holstein cows and a beef 

herd of 23 Angus cows. For 10 or 12 years 
he has been breeding the Holsteins to an 

Angus bull as a means of getting more 

income from the dairy herd calves. 


Sell Calves while Young 


ABY beef is more profitable than any 

other kind,” said Mr. Conway. “‘That is 
why I produce it. But I have another 
reason for getting rid of the cross-bred 
calves while they are young. Up to 14 
months old they perform much like the 
Angus do. After that they become leggy 
and will certainly sell at a discount re- 
gardless of their black hair and polled 
heads. 


“I’ve found the cross-bred calves more 
profitable than Holstein veal. But I can’t 
say they make as good beef as the pure- 
bred Angus. Some folks who have adopted 
the Angus bull method of disposing of 
their dairy calves don’t agree. But I 
have an opportunity to compare the two. 
My straight Angus will outsell the cross- 
bred every time.” 


Buys Dairy Replacements 


R. Conway’s calves are kept in the 

barn or in a pasture lot to themselves, 
and the cows are turned in twice a day. The 
calves begin receiving grain as soon as 
they will take it and receive a full feed for 
their age while they continue to suck their 
dams. That makes them grow rapidly 
and finish for baby beef at 10 to 14 months 
old. The cows that milk well suckle two 
calves and an Angus which loses her calf 
is obliged to adopt a cross-bred. Under 
this system it is necessary for Mr. Conway 
to buy replacements for his dairy herd. 





| WANTED — NAMES OF MEN Gestetns to apality for out- 
a 


ear; vacation 


door Jobe, — $2400 trol Parks; eater 











game. odern Institute, M46, Denver, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
$2000.00 FOR le. WE PAY the World’s Highest Prices for 


old coins and paper pone. —y ag up to $2000.00 
each, Half cents 909 cent $10.00, Ind = bee cents 
$50.00, half dimes $150. 06, ee before 1873 $300.00, 50c before 
1879 $750. 00, silver dollars before 1874 $2500.00 gold dollars 
$1000.00, trade ootons lars $250.00, 1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper 
money $26. 00, encased esotage stamps $12 00, certain foreign 
coin $150.00 ete., send di or large illustrated list before 
sending coins. 
Romanocoinshop, Dept. 568, Springfield, Mass. 


THE FARM JOURNAL has openings in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri Minnesota, Kansas, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for men 
with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. Steady 
work with good pay. Special training given. Write, giving 
age, reference, complete ress and telephone num to 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS my | have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on how to 
aa + ‘Record of Invention’’ form. Delays are 
dang: nm patent matters. Clarence A. O’Brien, 87-X 
‘Adams Bu Boildine Washington, D.' Cc. 


FREE SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Send two negatives and 
this ad for two of the new Panelart Embossed ye ay 


| delivered in individual album form. 9 — 


Convenient. Rolls same style 25c. Reprints 


| new. Make your next order Panelart. 119-6, SSiocktord, ething 





GROW MUSHROOMS ALL year round—a_ steady 
income in in cellar, sh or stable. Exclusive 
new process. Bigger, better, quicker crops—more 
for you! Book free. 

American Mushroom Industries, Dept. 371, Toronto, Ont. 


QUILT PIECES 2 pounds (15 yards) sols St Large print 
pieces ; aa colors, sent COD. Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
pounds $1 00. 12 quilt designs free with order. 

emnant Store, Dept. E, Carbondale, Ill. 


35 REPRINTS 25¢ (trial). Larger orders RF 4.  _ 
Professional 8 x 10 Enlargements 25c. 
everfade, itapweed, Ilinois 


negative. 

TOBACCO. POSTPAID. Guaranteed. Ages 

Chewing. 10 Ibs. am, ant Aged Smoking, 10 ioe S70. 
8 Tobacco Pool, n, Tenn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border Enlar; 
ments, Eight Nu-border Prints, Gusrempoes Fadeless. 
coin. iant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. F. Greenbay, Wis. 


WANTED: Original Poems, bones of all kinds for imme- 
= and careful considerati 
Dept. FJ, MMM Publishers, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


FILMS DEVELOPED. 25¢ coin. Two 5 x7 enlargements, 


8 High Gloss Never Fade Prints 
Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


se a a oe (oe. Larger orgese le So oe Reprint. 
ional. 0 Enlargements pieture or 
Studio, = Grove, Ll. 


scene 
PS ys ee For Used Stam $156 For Cents. 
For Coins. Sipqeetes Coes alues 10c. Wanted 
cae and Indianhead Cents. Rebussf, , N.Y. 


Aes eno Seameent Trading Post on 
Pages 35 and 3¢ 
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Be a 
McNess Man 


No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It 'snotrick tomakeupto$12 
a day when you use yourcairasa McNess 
*Store on Wheels.” Farmersare buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men, 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessitics a snap. 
This business is depression- proof. 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 


There’s no better work anywhere — 
pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 
we supply capital to help you get started quick. You 
start sid Po money first day. Write at once for Mc- 
Ness Dealer k—tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 215Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 
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MICKEY 

MOUSE 

WRIST WATCH! 

or Choice of Cash Commission— Send No Money — Sen 
Name and Address! Boys! Girls! Mickeys on the dial and bar« 
in colors! Chrome finish case and bracelet — Unbreakabl« 
roy American make. WHAT A WATCH! SIMPLY GIVI 
AWAY FREE pictures with famous White Cloverine Salve 
which you sell at 25¢ a box (giving picture FREE!) and remit 
as per premium plan book. Other watehes. 40th year. Be 
First. rite for trial order dozen salve and pictures NOW ! 
WILSON CHEMICAL CO. INC., Dept. 52-F, Tyrone, Pa. 












CATARRH “> SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

ghte m-filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 

lor New Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Druggists sell Hall's Catarrh Medicine. 
68rd year in business. .. Write today! 


F.J.CHENEY & CO. Dept.eé9, TOLEDO,O. 


Be an expert Taxidermist. We teach you at home 

“i By Mail to mount Birds, Animais, 
me-Heads; to tan skins. Mount 
wild game also common animals, 


squirrels. rabbits, frogs and pig- 
eons. Big + rofits in spare time. 


FREE BOOK 7<'!s, p!'_ sbovt 


and how to turn your spare time 
into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
day. Don’t delay. State Age. 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 5886 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Get U.S.Government Job! 


Start $105-$200 mo. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you 
eligible for examination? Get our Free questionnaire— 
find out. No obligations whatever. Write 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 457, St. Louis, Mo. 


SAVE HALF 

















$2 00 Worth of Popular $190 


— Magazines for only 


While this bargain offer lasts, you can get 
your favorite magazines at half price! Look 
over these clubs and order yours now. 


CLUB No. 500 FIVE | CLUB No. 505 THESE 





Woman's World, 1 yr.- | pig | Woman's World, 1 yr. . 
——— Mee. lyr.. | ONES Hovocheld Hag. : ae 
Gentlewoman Mag., 1 yr. $190 Good Stories, | yr. * : $100 


The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 


CLUB No. 501 

Good Stories, 1 yr... . ALL 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. . SIX 

Mother's Home Life, lyr. > ONLY 





Home Friend, 1 yr. . . . $100 Good 


Am. Poul. Journal, 1 yr. 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 


The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





CLUB No. 508 

Pictorial Review, 1 yr.. 
Illus. Mechanics, 1 yr. . 
Stories, 1 yr... . 
Gentlewoman Mazg., | yr. 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





CLUB No. 502 
Pathinder (Whiy) 261s. | THESE 
Woman's World, 1 yr. . ONLY 


Good Stories, 1 yr. . . $100 
The Farm Journai, 2 yrs. 


CLUB No. 504 

Pathfinder (Wkly) 261s. | FIVE 

Hecatiad Hg. 1 yr.. | ONLY 
jories, 1 yr... . 

Mother's Home Life, 1 yr. $100 

The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 








Pictorial Review, 1 yr. . 
Silver Screen, 1 yr... . 
Woman's World, 1 yr. . 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





CLUB No. 513 | ALL 
CLUB No. 517 

McCall’s Mag., 1 yr... 

Pictorial Review, 1 yr. . 
Pathfinder (Weekly) 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr.. 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





A two year subscription to The Farm Journal is included in 
all of these clubs. All other magazines are for 1 year ex- 
cept Pathfinder in clubs 502 and 504. Order TODAY by club 
number at these bargain prices. Address your order to: 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. 7C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Odd MENTION 


Birds Our 


ounces, and Russia was sec- 
ond, with nearly 3 million 


| ounces, worth $100,000,000. That was a 


jump from the $28,000,000 worth of gold 
produced by the Russians in 1927. How 
much gold altogether is there above 
ground? Nobody knows. 


Eat More Nuts are a valuable food, 
Nuts but since they are so rich in 

oils and proteins they are 
hard to digest. Eat them moderately and 
chew well. Our humble peanut, when 
roasted, may contain 50 per cent of oil 
and 25 per cent protein. 


=? 
The Seventeen Mystery 


MONG the many arithmetical brain- 

teasers that, for many generations, 

have puzzled and entertained people of all 
ages, one of the most famous is this. 

In the Orient it is spoken of as “The 
Miracle of the Seventeen Camels.”’ In our 
country let us call it ‘‘The Puzzle of the 
Seventeen Cows.” 

John Smith dies and leaves his herd of 
pure-bred cows to be divided among his 
three sons. The oldest son is to take one- 
half of the herd. The second son is to 
take one-third. The youngest son is to 
get one-ninth. 

‘‘But see here!’’ exclaims the eldest son; 
“there are seventeen cows, and one-half 
of seventeen is eight and one-half! I don’t 
want half a cow!” 

“‘And,”’ speaks up the second son, ‘‘one- 
third of seventeen is five and two-thirds. 
Who wants two-thirds of a cow?” 

“They are too valuable to kill and 
divide,” points out the youngest son. ‘Yet 
if I take my share of one-ninth I’d get one 
whole cow and eight-ninths of another!”’ 

While the sons are puzzling over the 
problem, Harry Wise comes along leading 
a scrubby red cow, on the way to the fer- 
tilizer plant, that being all the beast is 
fit for. 

“T see your trouble,’”’ says Harry; “‘but 
if you had eighteen cows it would be easy, 
wouldn’t it? All right, I’ll put my old red 
critter in the yard with your cows. That 
will make eighteen. Then——”’ 

“But none of us want your old crow- 
bait!’’ object the three sons. 

“Don’t worry about that,’ grins the 
neighbor. ‘You boys just count my cow 
in and go ahead and divide the herd.”’ 

So the eldest son takes one-half of the 
herd of eighteen, giving him nine. ‘‘Fine!”’ 
he exclaims, “‘I got half a cow more than 
I’m entitled to under the will. You boys 
will be short.” 

“One-third of eighteen is six,’’ points 
out the second son. “I got mine.” 

“‘And,”’ chuckles the youngest son, 
“there are two fine cows left for me!” 

‘Well I’ll be jiggered!”’ cried the eldest 
son. ‘‘Nine and six and two are seventeen. 
We've divided the herd, each of us got 
more than he expected—yet we still have 
Harry’s old red cow left in the yard! Now 
how was that done?” 

“T could tell you, but I won’t,’”’ laughed 
Harry Wise. ‘You boys figger it out!” 

Lemuel De Bra 


_ Birds are 
Best Friends, our main 


| Gold You've heard of it? While we 
South Africa in : : 
1934, produced 10 million think of it line of de- 


fence against injurious in- 

sects. For every bug a 
farmer kills the birds eat ten thousand. 
Get ‘“‘The Bird Book”? by Charles P. 
Shoffner of the Liberty Bell Bird Club, and 
know all about them. Particularly good 
for teachers in bird study. We have it, 
cloth bound, 363 pages, $2 postpaid. 


Do you vote? We kick 
about this, that and the 
other thing, yet while there 
are more than 70,000,000 folks eligible to 
vote, only 39,816,522 voted at the presi- 
dential election in 1932; and in 1934, only 
about 29,000,000 thought it worth while 
to cast their ballots. The affairs of this 
country are run by a small minority; 
that’s the truth, and it’s all wrong. 


“X” Marks 
the Voter 


In 1930 the number of wild 
ducks in the United States was 
estimated at 100,000,000. Last 
winter’s count of ducks on their concen- 
tration grounds indicated only 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 left alive. The remedy: a 
closed season for at least one full year, 
and restore the feeding and breeding 
grounds. 


Losing 
Ducks 


The skunk has a first-class 
means of defence against 
its enemies, and does not 
need much intelligence. In fact, he has 
economic security and a more abundant 
life. But who would want to be a skunk? 


The Perfect 
New-Dealer 


Ants and You can tell a flying termite 
Termites from the ordinary flying ant 

by looking at the waist line 
and the wings. Termites have very thick 
waists or practically no waist line, and 
their two pairs of transparent wings are 
nearly identical in size and shape, and 
about twice the length of their bodies. 
Winged ants have slim, wasp-like waists, 
and their wings don’t match, the under 
pair being considerably shorter. Termites 
occasionally send off swarms of fliers in 
the fall, but mostly you won’t see any now 
until next spring. 


At the British Industries 
Fair held in London, a 
razor blade was shown that 
lasts six months. How? Oh, this blade 
is five feet long, made of stainless steel 
ribbon and wound up like a watch spring, 
or a typewriter ribbon. Just a twist, and 
you have a new sharp section. 


— 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 931,222 good folks have signed 
this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newest Idea 
in Razors 
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WHY wear yourself out with a WORN-OUT stove 


when you can have a new KALAMAZOO for. 


18c a day at the FACTORY PRICE! 


EE CATAL 


Your name and address on the coupon brings 
FREE to you the greatest KalamazooStove, | 
Range and Furnace catalog of all time. 


It displays over 200 styles and sizes—many 
in full color — more bargains than in 20 big |} 
stores — new stoves—new ideas—new color | 
combinations — new features. It quotes rock- 


bottom, direct-to-you FACTORY PRICES. 


oe re mecca ere en! 


Now the Stove of Your Dreams 
for As Little As 18c a Day 


Easy credit—Easy terms. Kalamazoo 
quality—FACTORY PRICES. 200 styles 
and sizes to choose from. Learn how 
more than 950,000 satisfied customers 
have saved money by dealing with “‘A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” Find out why 
Kalamazoo, established over 35 years, is 
now doing the biggest business in its 
history. Learn why Kalamazoo can give 
you better quality at a lower price. Mail 
coupon for new FREE Catalog! 


"Oven That Floats in Flame” 


This new catalog tells you about the 
great Kalamazoo plants, occupying 26 
acres, employing an army of men, mak- 
ing nothing but our own stoves and fur- 
naces that are sold direct to you. It 
shows the scientific Testing Laboratory 
that insures the highest standard of qual- 











ity for every Kalamazoo. It describes 
the numerous Kalamazoo features; such 
as the prize-winning ‘“‘Oven That Fioats 
in Flame,” ‘‘Ripple Oven Bottom,’’ Cop- 
per Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enam- 
eled Ovens, etc. 


Porcelain Enamel Stoves 


In this finely illustrated catalog you will 
thrill at the new-style Porcelain Enamel 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, and Coal and Wood Ranges, so 
beautiful and colorful that you won’t be 
content until you have one for your very 
own—Porcelain Enamel Circulating 
Heaters, including the famous Franklin 
and the new, ultra-modern Century, the 
handsomest, sturdiest ever seen — Fur- 
naces—both pipe and pipeless. (Send 
rough sketch of your rooms for FREE 
plans.) Mail coupon today! 


Buy Your Stoves Direct from 
the Men Who Make Them 


Kalamazoo Improvements and Designs 
are modern, but Kalamazoo Quality is 
still the good, old-fashioned kind. We 
still build into every Kalamazoo the same 
high grade materials, the same fine work- 
manship that over 950,000 customers 
have known for 3 of a century. We are 
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THE NEW CENTURY 


20° FIRE DOOR FRANKLIN 224 FIRE POT 





specialists, building nothing but stoves 
and furnaces. When you deal with 
Kalamazoo, you deal direct with the 
Factory—direct with the men who 
actually make your stoves and 
furnaces. Don’t pay more than the 
FACTORY PRICE—mail coupon to- 
day for the nation’s greatest stove and 
furnace guide-book! 


What This Catalog Offers You 


1. Cash or Easy Terms— Year to Pay — 
as little as 18c a day. 

2. 30 Days FREE TRIAL—360 Days 
Approval Test. 

3.24 Hour Shipment — Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

4. $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 

5. S Year Parts Guarantee. 

6. FREE Furnace Plans. 

Addressall mail to Factory at Kalamazoo. 

THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Nich gan 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


‘A Kalamazoa_ 
Direct to You 





Trade Mark 
Registered 


$ Save $ Save $ Saez $ Savi $ Save $ Savt $ Saez § 


rn ee ee ee Le Ue Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee) 
% KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfrs. 

* 10Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

a, Dear Sirs: Please send me your Free Catalog. 

Check articles in which you are interested. 

Coal and Wood Range [] 

Comb. Coal, Wood and Gas Range [] 


\ Heater [] 


Furnace [] 


Oil Stove [] 


(Please Print Name Plainly) 


City... ane eee 


Siansibenliy So do malt io compen. Paste or copy it on the back of a Govt, Post Card) 








a just about 
all yous 


could ask for 


© 1935, LicGeTT & Myers ToBacco Co. 





